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The Hartford Decision 


NE THING became clear and decisive in the 

Universalist Convention in Hartford. Organic 
union with the Congregationalists was voted down, 
in effect, and the relation between these two com- 
munions was continued and strengthened in the 
less definitive but not less spiritual field of fellow- 
ship. That is all that intelligent people have been 
expecting. 
nevertheless very vital,—namely, the attitude of the 
Universalists toward the Unitarians, about which 
there has been a contretemps due to notions and 
tempers that need not be rehearsed, we rejoice to 
report the reassuring declaration of allegiance to 
us by our nearest of spiritual kin. We are reunited 
in new bonds. 

One of the most gratifying things for THE Rue- 
IsTHR in this episode is the recession of the senti- 
ment which in all good spirit, but in discouraging 
vagueness, has talked long about Christianity as 
“a way of life.’ That has become in our ears a 
sheer phrase; for under analysis, it means what? 
If it were not accompanied always by the absurd 
negative proposition that Christianity is “net a 
doctrine,” it might get by, because it would then 
mean an allowance to each person to find his own 
“way.” In other words, each man would make his 
own choice of beliefs, or body of doctrines, and this 
is all we ask. But that liberty is not clearly vouch- 
safed, although there has been, these recent weeks, 
a most decided accommodation among the spokes- 
men on this whole unity program to the vigorous 
demand among the Universalists that theology 
must not be disparaged. 

Such men as Judge Roger S. Galer, Prof. Lee 8S. 
McCollester, President John Murray Atwood, and 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall have, in our judgment, saved 
the day for their communion, and we rejoice in 
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On another subject,—secondary, but ~ 


them and their healthful understanding. ~ These 


men know the temptation for some of us to become 
gelatinous liberals, with no framework of doctrine 
to give an articulate body to our cause, so that we 
collapse (as we have often done) when we attempt 
to move up and down the world with our gospel, 
which demands exceedingly the critical intelligence 
as much as the winged power of the soul. Such a 
discriminating faculty as our. mind formulating 


what we think, is, in fact, one ‘of the highest and: 


holiest elements of the soul! | 

What the Universalists and the Congregational- 
ists will do together, we do not know. Probably 
nobody knows. Blessings on their enterprise! 
There the vote stands, in both their houses, and it 
is a visible demonstration of that good feeling 
which, we are told, the world likes to see. Very 
well. Let us go on to something that will be even 
more tangible and more satisfying. 

We are glad that on this union matter there is 
much enthusiasm and a growing intelligence. Cer- 
tainly, there are communities in which most Uni- 
tarians, Congregationalists, and Universalists can 
get on together, in worship as well as in works, in 
faith as well as in fellowship. Let us employ what 
we have of unity, wherever we have it. We have 
examples good to contemplate. There is the South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals, and the 
larger National Federation, and certain combina- 
tions of liberal churches, notably in Florida, and 
local congregations like All Souls in Lowell, Mass., 
which give hope and reason to the faith of the 
unionists. 

But we say again, and we shall keep saying, with 
all the grace and love of our heart, that there is 
only one basis of unity with Unitarians, whether 
it be in local parish arrangements or in the ulti- 
mate uniting of denominations. That basis is per- 
fect spiritual freedom. We are not interested in 
a way of life without the explicit accompanying 
proclamation of the principle of freedom. 
with us a cardinal doctrine, always to be men- 
tioned. In other words, we would see things whole. 
Any united movement that will endure must in- 
clude with mutual respect the extremes of doctrinal 
belief, like that of the Fundamentalist Congrega- 
tionalist, the evangelical Universalist, and the 
humanist Unitarian. 

- Such a course will have our complete and over- 
helene endorsement. We long to see the day. Our 
own so-called “left wing” brethren are among the 
keenest for fellowship, for they are human, and liy- 
ing lonely is no more a joy to them than it would 
be to the ensconced evangelical or the patronized 
Bostonian Unitarian. 
understood, we say.again that when we Unitarians 
speak of freedom we mean it for the people with 
whom we profoundly disagree in theology as much 
as we mean it for ourselves. We can unite with 
anybody or any church which will simply and 
sincerely agree with us on just one thing—freedom. 
We are in our basis of unity and co-operation the 
least intellectualist of all the churches, as we have 


been from our beginning, more than one hundred 


years ago. 


— 


It is. 


And lest it be not clearly - 


———— 


— 
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with a plumb line.” 


The Family Lives! 


‘TT APPEARS that the family will not pass away, 


after all. The first apprehensive messages that 
came from the recent meetings in Buffalo were 
more valuable from a standpoint of publicity than 
they were representative of the conference of social 
experts. Gordon Hamilton of the New York School 
of Social Work spoke from experience to quiet any 
fears. “If the people who are now so alarmed over 
the breakdown of the family unit” he said, “would 
only try their hands at changing a few families, 
they would be astonished. No one knows better 
than social workers how hard it is genuinely to 
modify a family, let alone doing away with it.” 

As to the force of evolution, no authority could 
be more sound than a distinguished scientist, and 
Prof. Herbert S. Jennings, zodlogist, Johns Hop- 
kins University, hardly looks for companionate 
marriages and the dissolution of domesticity. He 
said: 

Evolution is never closed. What man may become through 
millions of years of effort, no one can say. The varied diffi- 
culties presented by the present nature of man; the fact that 
he is a mammal; his long and helpless infancy; the high 
development of his mating and parental impulses; and his 
diversified and exacting life career, however, appear to be met 


most adequately (though obviously still imperfectly) by the 
lifelong monogamous family. 5 


Who among women so well as Dorothy Canfield 


‘Fisher can reprove those professional writers and 
_ social workers who are always seeing things and 


giving out their disquietings? They are like the 
old-time evangelists in the religious field, and they 
show a gaunt ignorance and lack of spiritual sta- 
bility by their fears and little faith. Said Mrs. 
Canfield : 

As I look around me upon the anxious, thoughtful faces of 
people who are thinking about modern marriage and parent- 
hood, and read the apprehensive screeds of many of those who 
write about the changes in those institutions, I am astonished 
by the careworn taking thought as to the dangers and diffi- 
culties, and the absence of hurrahs over the prize to be won. 
Here we stand facing a new world of human relationship. 
There it lives, waiting for us to shape it into the background 
of strong, healthy, and happy lives for our descendants. Why 
this uneasiness about what is before us? Why this absence of 
stout-hearted self-confidence that we can find our way about? 

It is true, as that eminent Quaker, Rufus M. 
Jones, said, we must deepen the foundation of the 
social structure. It is “top-heavy and not built 
He continued—and true 
workers in the social field understand— 


The situation, I think, calls for a profound reorganization of 
all our educational methods and systems, from the kinder- 
garten to the university graduate school. We need to shift the 
point of view from the supply of information to the formation 
of life and character. 

There are those who still regard the home as the 
indispensable source of life and character. It was 
Woodrow Wilson who said, while yet a young man, 
of the-home environment: “We must realize that 
the first and most intimate and most important 
organization for the indoctrinating of the next gen- 
eration is the family. .. . You must include the 
fathers, and get your grip upon the home organiza- 
tion in such wise that the children will have the 


atmospheric pressure of Christianity the week. 


through.” 
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There is the secret—the atmospheric pressure, 
the intangible, pervasive power which, without re- 
mitting, proceeds from the parents in that least 
formal yet most highly organized training that we 
call the home. Generate the atmospheric pressure 
of true religion, and the family will be everlasting. 


Anything Wrong Here? 


N AN ARTICLE on “The Price of a Free Pulpit,” 
published in the Methodist press syndicate, there 
is a paragraph which we offer upon the editorial 
altar for analysis by our readers. What, if any- 
thing, is wrong with it in respect of fact or of logic? 
John R. Scotford, the author, refers to the kind of 
ministers who speak their minds freely in the pul- 
pit and go unchallenged. 


By their courage [he says] they claim intellectual freedom, 
and by their ability they maintain it. Their number is small, 
but their voices carry far. They are to be found in every 
denomination and in every type of church. The lesson they 
teach is that pulpit freedom depends, not upon the church, but 
upon the man. Unitarians are sometimes gagged; Catholic 
priests are sometimes free. To change from one denomination 
to another in pursuit of pulpit freedom is commonly a vain 
proceeding. Neither does the constituency of a church greatly 
matter. A man may minister to the masses and be in bondage ; 
he may preach to millionaires and be free. Wealthy churches 
frequently seek an outspoken minister. Hach preacher sets the 
limits of his own freedom. The timid spirit will be in bondage 
anywhere; the brave heart is always free. 


A Barren Field 


HIS STORY from life, by Dr. Edgar Young 

Mullins, distinguished Baptist theological 
president of Louisville, is just as good for Unita- 
rian ministers: 


I remember a young man [he says] when I was pastor in 
Newton Center, Massachusetts. After graduation a young man 
said to me: “Dr. Mullins, would you advise me to go to a little 
town up in Maine?’ 

He said it was a barren field. There were a few churches 
there. It was a little town. There were no sinners to convert. 
“Would you advise me to go up there?” he asked. “It is like 
pecking on a rock.” 

I said: “Have you got any other call?” 

“No,” he said, “I have not.” 

“Well,” I said, “I would go. Go up and peck on the rock for 
a while! You may not develop that field, but I promise you 
it will develop you, and that is just as important in your 
early ministry as that you should develop a field, perhaps.” 

He went, and afterwards he told me this: 

“That was one of the greatest lessons of my life! I have 
been there now three or four years, and it has been a tre- 
mendous task; but I have had great spiritual blessing from 
pecking on the rock.” 


\ 


Note 


C4 MAY BE a practical theist, so to speak, 
and yet be quite unwilling to affirm in words 
a belief deemed necessary by the theoretical theist. 
Or, as Durant Drake says, “There is no merit or 
value in a belief in God that makes no practical 
difference; the only important thing is to get into 
our lives the great experiences and the vital faith 
which that word connotes.” As for the atheist: 
“The true atheism,” says Dr. Drake, “is a want of 
belief in the meaning and value of life, a, refusal 
to join forces with the great tides that are making 
for good in the world; a despair of human life and 
a deafness to its summons.” 


Two Thousand Miles Under Canvas 


AST SUMMER, more than one million 

persons saw America without the aid 
of railroad trains, taxicabs, hotels, trunks, 
or an elaborate wardrobe. These persons 
probably saw more of America as it is 
than those other travelers who tonred the 
country after the approved method. The 
automobile replaced the railroad train and 
taxicab; the tent, the hotel; the two- 
burner gasoline stove; inns and taverns; 
the duffel-bag, the trunk und elaborate 
wardrobe. 

In other words, automobile-camping has 
made a place for itself in the life of the 
nation. Camp-grounds, publicly and pri- 
vately owned, have sprung up in a night. 
Three years ago, when we looked for 
eamping sites through the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, we discovered 
but two, the Trippet Camps at Twin 
Mountain and the Willey Camps in Craw- 
ford Notch. To-day there are a score, 
ranging all the way from the hospitable 
invitation to enter and pitch a tent ad- 
jacent to a gasoline-filling station, to 
attractive little overnight cabins where 
beds may be had, and meals cooked, for 
a reasonable charge. What has happened 
in the White Mountain region has taken 
place pretty well over the country, with 
the West leading. In 1926, California had 
more than two hundred camp-sites, as 
against ten in Massachusetts and forty- 
five in New York. These camping places 
vary from a grass-plot, where one may 
erect a tent and prepare a meal, to the 
elaborate “Tent City” at Washington, D.C. 
The camp at Washington, maintained by 
the Government, covers twenty acres of 
Potomac Park, and is a complete little 
community. There is a large, well- 
equipped play-ground for children ; wooden 
floors for the tents, and tables. Con- 
veniently located is a laundry with set 
tubs, drying room, and drying yard. Hot 
and cold water and shower baths are 
available. Last year a large community 
house was erected. Cabins and perman- 
ent tents are open for persons who have 
no shelters of their own. An excellent 
store completes the equipment. It is by 
no means unusual to see 400 or 500 tents 
pitched along the various avenues, repre- 
senting nearly every State in the Union. 
The charge is fifty cents a day. What 
Washington has done, more and more 
municipalities are doing every year—that 
is, permitting tourists to camp in their 
public parks, and providing them comforts 
for a nominal charge. 

It was the latter part of August when 
Mrs. Cotton and I, with Estelle, aged 
seven, and Edward, aged five, took up 
the long trail for Richmond, Va. We had 
a new Chevrolet sedan, and were reason- 
ably sure to be free of motor and tire 
trouble. Now the necessities of successful 
camping are two: the disposition to do it, 
and a proper equipment. It is all right 
to discover the impulse to respond to the 
appeal of the open road, to express entire 
willingness to sleep on the sod at night 
under the stars, and to cook on green 
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Story of a tour south 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


sticks over a camp fire. The trouble is 
that it does not work out in practice. 
We have traveled a considerable distance 
from Daniel Boone and his associates. 
Boone once visited friends who provided 
him with a luxurious bed for the night. 
The following morning the hostess found 
the bed had not been occupied, and learned 
presently that the rugged old pioneer had 
spent the night under a pine tree adjacent 
to the house. We have become accustomed 
to soft beds, well-cooked meals, and 
shelter from the weather. Deprive us of 
our luxuries, and we soon discover how 
miserable a human being can be. 

Given the disposition, equipment comes 
next. We engaged a local blacksmith to 
make a rack-attachment extending from 
the rear of the automobile, and to this we 
bolted a chest which was to carry food 
supplies and kitchen utensils. On top of 
this chest were strapped tent-poles, fold- 
ing chairs, tent, and tent-fly. On the right 
running-board another rack held’a double 
folding canvas bed, and two Gold Medal 
cots. Lodged between the left forward 
fender and the hood was a duffel-bag con- 
taining ten blankets. On the other fender 
was an ordinary burlap bag with an as- 
sortment of necessities. Into the rear of 
the automobile went a large suitcase with 
clothes, stove, folding table, five more 
blankets, rain-coats, bathing-suits, water- 
jug, small bags, and so on. A sack of 
tent-pegs, a maul, two camp stools, and 
a cover for the automobile went into the 
driver’s compartment. 

After we had returned from the trip, 
and had mentioned the list of baggage, a 
friend said: “I presume, should you go 
again next year, you would leave some of 
those items behind.” We replied that we 
should carry all of them, and, in addition, 
a comfortable camp-chair and a second 
duffel-bag. Experience on three camping 
trips lasting from two to four weeks has 
convinced us that one must go prepared, 
otherwise the venture is a failure; for it 
must not be forgotten that when one 
leaves the comfortable home for the open 
country, one at the same time completely 
reverses his manner of living; too violent 
a change means disaster. 

The popular tent is the four-sided auto- 
mobile tent with porch attachment; and 
four out of five campers use it. This 
shelter is light, readily pitched and struck, 
and rain-proof; but it has one serious 
defect—it is too small. In rainy weather 
a family of four would come to the end 
of the day with ruinous dispositions, due 
to overcrowding and lack of properly 
cooked meals; for this tent assumes that 
all meals will be prepared outside. The 
tent we have used three seasons with 
entire satisfaction is a ‘white canvas 
wall-tent fourteen by twelve feet, with a 
hoist of eight feet. We use two jointed 
poles for the uprights, and a 12-ply Manila 
rope for the ridgepole. This shelter, with 
its double roof, is as comfortable as a 
house, has plenty of air-space, and pro- 
vides ample living accommodations in 


rainy weather. One can pitch it, too, and 
take it down in a surprisingly short time 
after a little experience. But why the 
table? Why the stove? Why the cots 
and so many blankets, one asks’. We can 
only reply that experience has proved all 


those items are indispensable to success- 


ful camping for a family of four, two of 
them children. 

We left Marblehead, Mass., on a Thurs- 
day forenoon at ten o’clock, went on 
through Boston, and had luncheon at a 
delightful spot on the shore of Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester. Loaded with 
three hundred pounds live weight and at 
least five hundred pounds of baggage, the 
little Chevrolet rolled along with the 
smoothness of a Cadillac or a Lincoln. 
From Massachusetts all the way west and 
south, we found excellent roads on which 
we could make with comfort forty-five 
miles an hour. However, in traffic, the 
load compelled us to drive with care. On 
the way home we ran into a pelting rain- 
storm north of Washington, and had it 
through Baltimore and into New Jersey. 
On the slippery roads, again, the load 
obliged us to move with extreme caution. 

Late afternoon found us _ winding 
through the heavy traffic of Hartford, 
Conn. Against the advice of Mrs. Cotton, 
a camp-site was selected at a wayside 
resort eight miles west of the city. She 
had detected an announcement to the 
effect that dancing went-on there every 
night until one o’clock; and intuition told 
her we should not sleep. Her intuition 
proved correct—we did not. If one has 
tried to sleep with a jazz orchestra twang- 
ing and blaring in an adjoining room, he 
understands the reason. Besides, automo- 
biles were constantly coming and going, 
and the parking space was within a dozen 
feet of the tent. Now and then, too, 
couples came sauntering from the dance- 
hall, and found to their liking the dark- 
ness of the grove in which our tent was 
pitched. 

The night was a sleepless one save for 
the children—on that and every subse- 
quent night they went to sleep at once 
and slept soundly until morning. The 
next morning, thanks to our friends of 
the dance-hall, we got an early start, 
passed through Waterbury, of precipitous 


hills, and crossed the Hudson River by 


that stupendous feat of engineering, the 
Bear Mountain Parkway and Bridge. All 
the afternoon we rode south through New 
Jersey, finally arriving at Princeton, with 
the speedometer registering 210 miles, our 
best record. Now a guide-book had in- 
formed us that we should discover a good 
camp at Princeton; and we had pushed 
on thirty-five miles especially to find it. 
But no one in the town had ever heard 
of such a place; neither could they direct 
us to a camping-site, Our only alternative 
was to secure rooms. This night, and the 
night following, the ride through the rain- 


storm, were the only ones we spent under { 
a roof—the others, nineteen in number, 


were spent under canvas. 


le 
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A Sunday morning drive through the 
heaviest traffic we encountered brought us 
to the automobile camp at Philadelphia. 
Our nearest approach to an accident oc- 
eurred on this road. I stopped, perhaps 
too suddenly, to get information from a 
mounted traffic-officer, when the car next 
behind crashed into us; and the car be- 
hind him collided with him. Exchange 
of courtesies followed; but no damage 
was done save bent fenders and number 
plates. In the 2,000 miles we traveled we 
saw beside the road six wrecked cars, 
some of them badly demolished. But 
our experience was that nine drivers out 
of ten drive with care, keep the laws of 
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the road, and are alert and skillful, too, 
to avoid accident. It is the tenth driver, 
of course, who causes the trouble. 

The camping-ground is just north of 
Philadelphia, giving comfortable access 
to the city. We devoted two days to visit- 
ing places of interest, including the build- 
ings of Revolutionary fame, and Valley 
Forge of stirring memories. 

From Philadelphia we followed an in- 
teresting road 117 miles to Gettysburg 
through the substanial cities of Lancaster 
and York, and past numberless alluring 
Pennsylvania countrysides. 


(To be concluded) 


What is Happening to Religion 
Darwin’s Acorn a Mighty Oak 


GEORGE GILMOUR 
II 


LL who have kept abreast of evolution- 
ary thought during the last seventy 
years are aware that they have a different 
outlook from any former generation. The 
acorn planted by Darwin has become a 
mighty spreading tree, and neither funda- 
mentalist Christianity nor Christian mod- 
ernism can maintain their places as 
adequate guides of life. At last nearly 
everyone sees that a vast change has come 
over the religious world. There are only 
two large classes of religious people. 
There are the advocates of the heart, who 
consider the test of truth to lie in the 
similarity of their views with their feel- 
ings, desires, wishes, hopes, and _ senti- 
ments. And the second class are those 
who identify the conclusions of the wisest 
heads in guiding the heart with the: veri- 
fied experience of the human race. The 
first class pay particular attention to the 
steam power in the boiler of the ship of 
life, but they do not give the same amount 
of attention to the need of intelligence on 
the bridge of the ship. The second class 
is greatly interested in the intellectual 
equipment of the man on the bridge, in 
the compass and the chart. The great 
successes of religion are not in the past, 
but are to be in the future; these successes 
are awaiting the combination of the wise 
head and the noble heart, incarnated in a 
considerable membership of the churches 
of Christendom. This new attitude will 
affirm that the wisdom of all is greater 
than the wisdom of one—even a prophet 
like Jesus, though the one may be wiser 
than the all in some particular points. 
By accepting universal science with its 
verified results, reached by its impreg- 
_nable scientific method, we include the 
wisdom of all, and also the rare insights 
_ of the individual prophet, like Jesus. We 
thus arrive at the concrete, clarified, and 

_ consolidated wisdom of mankind. 
All the substantial higher sentiments or 
_ feeling-hopes of the human race, such as 
intelligent belief in God and immortality, 
which have run the barrage of the shot 
and, shell of the million years of human 
_ evolution, will be included in what belongs 
to the reliable experience of the race. 
There is not the slightest danger that 
‘science will in the end fail to include any- 


thing that belongs to the universal expe- 
rience of normal, healthy types of men, 
tested by long periods of time. 


RHASON INCLUDES INTUITION 


The majority of people still believe that 
religion is important because it concerns 
life. It is life seeking to be right with 
reality. For this reason, this age is mak- 
ing a plea for straight thinking in this im- 
portant field of experience. In using the 
word “reason,” I include intuition. Reason 
and intuition have a reciprocal influence. 
There is no method of truth-finding higher 
than that known as the scientific method. 
Its method of finding truth is by experi- 
ments and observation. Every step in 
observation, experiment, and induction is 
now tested by thousands of bright minds. 
There is nothing occult or uncanny in its 
methods. This scientific method of find- 
ing truth is of vast importance to religion, 
churches, and church people. It consists 
of observation of a fact, shrewd intelligent 


guessing as to its explanation, verification © 


of that guess by further observation and 
experiments. Knowledge can be acquired 
in no other way. There was no knowledge 
worthy of the name until reason was 
emancipated from ecclesiastical bondage. 
Liberal religion on its intellectual side is 
simply the result of the application of the 
scientific method to the problems of reli- 
gion. Modern science proves that if 
reason can be positive and constructive in 
the field of natural science, why should we 
not believe that it will be equally so when 
left free in the province of religion? 
Natural science to-day consists of many 
vast systems and departments of knowl- 
edge. Science penetrates into the inmost 
recesses of nature, discovers its most secret 
treasures, and tells us how the human in- 
telligence can advantageously make con- 
nection with her resources so as to wield 
them for the increase of human power and 
the benefit of human life. It commands 
the services of a very large number of the 
finest intellects of this age; it is furnishing 
the materials that are most relied upon in 
building up the structure of modern 
society. Why, then, should not reason be 
trusted as a positive constructive agency, 
when it exercises itself with the same 
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freedom in studying the phenomena of 
religious history? What grounds have we 
for supposing that the scientific method 
changes its nature when it is applied to 
another field, the field of religion? Human 
history proves that the human intelligence 
carries in itself the power of detecting 
and remedying its own mistakes. Science 
is essentially constructive. It will-destroy 
no truth. So we need not fear if we leave 
all phenomena freely open to its careful 
search. 

When we endeavor to find the normal 
and harmonious relation between reasoned 
human intelligence and the facts of the 
religious history of mankind, we are 
actually helping to lay the foundations of 
religion so solidly that they can never be 
overthrown by the advance of science nor 
shaken by the downfall of sectarian faith. 
We are discovering that the scientific 
method of scholarship does not take away 
our bible, but it brings us more bibles. It 
is sifting out the enduring elements of all 
religions. It illustrates how the important 
vital principles of ethical and religious 
faith have found utterance in all the great 
religions, and it shows us how deeply 
rooted these principles are in the very 
substance of human nature. It gives addi- 
tional proof that fine spiritual insight and 
lofty character and saintly devotion to the 
good of humanity are not so rare in the 
world as we have been accustomed to 
think. “O saviours many, of times old and 
new; alike ye lead from darkness to the 
light.” The scientific method of discover- 
ing truth is becoming universal in all the 
nations of the world. Men who have wor- 
shiped at the altars of the various his- 
torical religions will at no distant day 
meet together in one temple of human 
fellowship. In this temple of divinely 
tested truth, all dogmatism and spiritual 
arrogance will vanish away for the first 
time in the history of the world. 


OBEYING ETBRNAL URGH 


This emerging religion will give us a 
task as co-partners with the Great Pul- 
sator of Life: obeying the eternal urge in 
living upward in our thought, upward in 
our sympathies, upward in our action. It 
repeats again and again that we are to 
perfect our characters to the highest pos- 
sible development of the mental, moral, and 
physical capacities, and assist humanity 
to progress still further on the road to 
happiness. It emphasizes that by the tone 
of our thoughts, and by the habits of our 
lives, we are always molding the careers 
of others about us for good or ill, and that 
the man who consciously or unconsciously 
places pleasure and comfort before per- 
sonal duty and social responsibility, or the 
woman who unconsciously prefers the sur- 
face pleasures of life to sweeping the dust 
of imperfection from her personality, has 
much to answer for besides loss of time. 
A truly wise man. of earlier days, Con- 
fucius, said: “It is a hard task to live a 
good life in this world.” Let us not, he 
urged, repeat the tragic mistake of paying 
too much attention to other worlds. His- 
torical religious experience has amply 
proved that unless we concentrate on how 
to learn to live well, here and now, we 
shall not make much of our earthly estate. 
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To-day’s religion should make us wise 
enough to prescribe for our conduct in the 
same way that a wise doctor prescribes 
aright for his patient. We must develop 
the insight of a wise diagnostician. When 
the hour strikes for our decisions, the 
final appeal must lie in the moral judg- 
ment we have developed within ourselves. 
Everyone knows that the only counselor 
worth having is the well-trained angel of 
our good qualities. - 


MILLIONS ASHAMED OF DOGMAS 


Tle theistic humanist believes that it is 
never enough to be clever, or learned, or 
gifted with reason—a man may have a 
vast range of scientific fact. It is not 
enough! He must also weigh the facts; 
and when it comes to the matter of weigh- 
ing and valuing, how easy it is for one’s 
bias, prejudice; secret proclivities for 
pleasure or secret recoilings from pain, to 
get into the weight of the scales—and then 
to reflect themselves in estimates! People 
who unduly love their prejudices, or who 
love comfort, wealth, or pleasure in an 
undue way will not rise high in the spiri- 
tual life, the only real life. In proportion 
as we major on the things of the spirit, 
the noble moral qualities, our moral and 
spiritual insight improves and our outlook 
on life becomes wider as the years pass. 
Habitual courage, habitual self-control, 
habitual generosity, habitual public spirit, 
justice, sympathy, temperance, tender 
solicitude for the welfare of others—living 
one’s life in these things steadies one’s 
moral judgment for the critical occasions 
of life. These noble qualities cut ever 
deeper and indeed indelible tracks in the 
soul; and there is likewise all the while 
emerging, in ever fuller measure, that 
riper moral judgment which is man’s 
supreme achievement. The intelligence 
has struck a divine alliance with char- 
acter. To-day’s religion demands more 
than the popular religion of the past. It 
insists that we must acquire ‘‘a mature 


and flexible reason; a rounded knowledge .- 


and clarity of soul.” Whether we really 
have virtue within us, and its result, excel- 
lence of life, will depend on clear judgment, 
self-control, ‘symmetry of desire, artistry 
of means.” 

This emerging religion will also have a 
definite place for faith. 


“OQ World, thou choosest not the better part! 
* It is not wisdom only to be wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies ; 
To trust the soul’s invisible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead, 
Across a yoid of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine, 
By which also the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 


Within the next few decades, dogmas 
will be steadily overlaid by consideration 
of practical virtue, and this will go on 
until out of the inevitable transitional 
controversies there will emerge the full- 
formed religion of humanity. The im- 
mense new universe, lying all around us, 
expressing itself in the universal laws, 
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is making millions ashamed of their dog- 
mas. They are trying to hide that other 
part of their religious system that teaches 
man to rest for safety upon a theological 
salvation—belief in the atoning blood— 
rather than upon righteousness,—right 
doing. More and more an increasing 
number of churehes are proclaiming: 
“Be not deceived, he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous; cease to do evil, learn 
to do well.” They are dwelling more and 
more on the illuminating parables, the 
kindly deeds, the human side of their 
prophet. When the last ditch-stand of 
fundamentalism has ceased, there will be 
remaining, growing and expanding in the 
earth, this religion of humanity—hatred 
of all sacrifice of human welfare to the 
gods of the earthly order on any account 
whatever. We do not enter into the 
sphere of religion until there is a pas- 
sionate horror of all selfishness and evil, 
passionate love of all that promotes hu- 
man happiness; concentration of all our 
human powers in living for a nobler hu- 
manization of man and his world. We 
will still have a divine mysticism. This 
universe has not been growing upward 
throughout billions of years without de- 
veloping a system of wondrous wealth of 
life. This creative process seen in the 
visible and the invisible values is not to 
be discounted. It evokes our reverence 
and deepest gratitude. ; 
There is also the mysticism of the moral 


Unitarian and Universalist Exchanges 


In Pulpits Throughout Country in October 


NITARIAN and Universalist churches 

throughout the country have _ re- 
sponded to the suggestion that there be 
an exchange of pulpits Sunday by the 
ministers of the two fellowships. This 
was one of the immediate practical meas- 
ures of co-operation that came from the 
negotiations of the two commissions of 
these denominations which have been 
working on methods of closer working 
fellowship. 

At Salem, Mass., the two Unitarian 
churches were the guests of the First Uni- 
versalist Church for a union service. Rey. 
James L. Adams, minister of the Second 


Church, Unitarian, and Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols, minister of the Universalist 
Church, conducted the service, and Dr. 


Thomas H. Billings of the First Church, 
Unitarian, preached the sermon. A simi- 
lar service was held in Peabody, Mass., 
at the First Unitarian Church, with the 
congregation of the Universalist Church 
as guests. This occasion also marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Dr. Howard C. Gale, the Unitarian 
minister. He and Rey. George H. Howes 
of the Universalist Church conducted the 
service, and the sermon was preached by 
Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, formerly 
president of Tufts College. Two Unita- 
rian pulpits were occupied by prominent 
members of the faculty of Crane Theo- 
logical School, Universalist, of Tufts Col- 
lege: Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, at Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, 
Samuel A. Eliot is the minister, and Dean 
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life. In a candle-light service which I 
have written for our young people, the 
lights are extinguished and two large _ 
candles are lighted. We then repeat: As 
we look into the sacred fire we think of 
the bright, holy life to which we are 
ealled, and we think of the sacred flame 
as the power which burns up the dross 
of our lives and refines us into greater 
purity, love, and devotion. We will re- 
member continuously and considerately 
that life has a wintry aspect for many a 
soul. By letting our light shine with the 
sublime moral qualities glowing in our 
behavior, living, moving, and having our — 
being in them, we can bring the spring- 
tide of hope into other lives. As we look 
upon the beams of light, we think of the 
sacred gleam of light within each one of 
us; and by focusing all together we can 
make a moral, spiritual sun which will 
shine over the community so that even in 
its wintry blight it will elicit therefrom 
all possibilities, as the sun in this spring 
season is bringing out the grass and the 
flowers and the harmonious song of the 
birds. 

“Walk in the light and thine shall be 

A path, though thorny, bright; 
For God by grace shall dwell in thee 
And God Himself is light.” 

“Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye. think clear, feel deep, bear fruit 

well, 
The friend of man desires.” 


Lee 8. McCollester, who preached October 
30 at the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the pulpit of Dr. John H. 
Lathrop. 

Following are the exchanges which have 
come to the attention of THE REGISTER. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the date was 
October 9. In each case, the name of the 
minister is followed by the name of his 
own church, 

Rey. Frank 8. Gredler, Unitarian So- 
ciety of Ithaca, N.Y., with Rev. Joseph A. 
Judge, Universalist Church in Cortland, 
N.Y.; Dr. Minot Simons, All Souls Church, 
New York City, with Dr. Henry R. Rose, 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer, New- 
ark, N.J.; Julius F. Krolfifer, First Unita- 
rian Society, Davenport, Iowa, with Rev. 
Willard O. Bodell, Universalist Church of 
Waterloo, Iowa (October 2) ; Dr. James C. 
Coleman, United Liberal Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, 
United Liberal Church, St. Petersburg. 
Fla.; Rev. Earl C. Davis, Second Con- 
gregational Society, Concord, N.H., with 
Rey. Albert W. Altenbern, Universalist — 
Church, Manchester, N.H.; Rey. William 
S. Nichols, Church of the Messiah, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., with Rev. Harriet Robinson, 
Universalist Church, Northfield, Vt. (Oc 
tober 16); Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, 
First Unitarian Church, Uxbridge, Mass., 
with Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Uniyersal- 
ist Church, Woonsocket, R.I.; Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, First Unitarian Chure 
Buffalo, N.Y., with Dr. Francis B. Bishop 
Grace Messiah Universalist Church, Bu 
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falo, N.Y.; Dr. Augustus M. Lord, First 
Congregational Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I., with Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R.I. ; 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, Unity Church, 
Brockton, Mass., with Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Universalist Church, Brockton, 
Mass.; Rev. John Malick, First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with Rey. Robert Cummins, First Uni- 
yersalist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Miles Hanson, First Unitarian Church, 
Roxbury, Mass., with Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, First Universalist Church, Rox- 
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bury Mass.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., with Rey. 
Isaac Smith, Grace Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. William L. Walsh, 
First Parish in Billerica, Mass., with Dr. 
Lorenzo D. Case, First Universalist 
Church, Lowell, Mass.; Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich., with Dr. Frank D. Adams, Univer- 
salist Church, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. John 
H. Applebee, May Memorial Church Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., with Rev. Thomas R. Saunders, 


Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, N.Y. 


A Letter from England 


The changing world of science 
R. NICOL GROSS 


LONDON. 


N THIS FIRST ARTICLE, I wish to 

indulge in some generalizations on the 
meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which have 
recently been held at Leeds, and in a 
following one to address myself to the 
problem which has again been raised in 
an acute form—the problem of science, 
evolution, and religion. 

The British Association annually pro- 
vides a public forum in which experts can 
present and discuss the latest develop- 
ments, tendencies, and achievements in 
the many fields in which systematic co- 
operative investigation is going on. 
Mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
economics, sociology, psychology, educa- 
tion, agriculture, religion, and so on, are 
all brought within review. 

This year, mirabile dictu, psychical re- 
search has at last found an entrance anid 
gained a footing in the proceedings, much 
to the satisfaction of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who for many years has staked his scier- 
tific respectability on giving hospitality 
and nurture to this illegitimate child. In 
the Psychology Section, Dr. 'T. W. Mitchell 
read a paper on “The Phenomena of the 
Medinmistic Trance,” in which he took 
the opportunity of bringing before the 
official scientific world, as a fact which 
it could not deny and should not neglect, 
that “knowledge was sometimes acquired 
in a supernormal manner, or was acquired 
otherwise than through the known organs 
of sense.” “Telepathy, or some mode of 
acquiring knowledge which for the present 
we might call superhormal, must be ad- 
mitted, and it had been maintained by 
many competent observers that entranced 
mediums had sometimes displayed knowl- 
edge that could not: have been obtained 
from the mind of any living person.” He 
declared that a group of phenomena 


“seemed to show that the minds of certain” 


people who were dead had continued to 
exist as unified purposive wholes capable 
of carrying on a form of intercourse with 
the living.” 

We need not make too much of the per- 
mission to introduce this subject on such 
an occasion among a body of people whose 


fully against it, but it will without doubt 
be a moral encouragement to the Society 


- and prejudices have been power- 


for Psychical Research and to Spiritual- 
ism generally, and it is not without con- 
siderable significance. Otherwise, there 
was nothing particularly fresh or original 
in the addresses, so far as the present 
writer can see, and this seems to be the 
common opinion and comment. The ad- 
dress of the President, Sir Arthur Keith, 
on Darwinism, we shall deal with in the 
subsequent article. 


HUMAN INTELLIGENCE 


The first general impression one gets 
from a contemplation of the many-sided 
program is that of the richness and the 
supremacy of human intelligence, which 
is called upon to examine, elevate, and 
co-ordinate all these various realms of 
phenomena connected with the world, 
nature, and life. In the human mind the 
universe comes, so to speak, to conscious- 
ness of itself; rises out of the slumber 
of materialism, mechanism, determinism, 
or what not, to an entirely new, unpre- 
eedented, and higher function—that of 
knowledge, explanation, and evaluation. 
The cosmos must pass into the substance 
and mold of intellectual thought and 
mental category through the doorway of 
some form of conscious experience. And 
whatever thus comes within the remotest 
range of man’s consideration, at all, must 
be amenable to intelligence and the laws 
of thought. Intelligence claims that its 
writ runs through all these provinces, and 
surely it is implied that they may all be 
brought under its government and made 
subservient to its purposes. 

Comparatively independent as the dif- 
ferent sections of the British Association 
are, and however apparently unrelated 
are the subjects with which they deal, 
their inclusion in its program betrays the 
instinct and conviction of their underly- 
ing unity and connection with one another 
as objects of a common intellectual inter- 
est and adventure. In other words, the 
British Association in itself symbolizes 
the fundamental unity of all the sciences ; 
it embodies the hypothesis, conscious or 
unconscious, of their ultimate harmony. 
There can be no final contradiction or 
unresolved conflict when truth is fully 
revealed between physics, psychology, and 
theology. They must all submit to the 
synthesis which is guaranteed by their 
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common relation to the one Intelligence 
in man. And when there is thus laid 
before us the wide-sweep and manifold 
operation of that intelligence, when we 
are thus brought within view of the 
magnitude of its kingdom and the great- 
ness of its architectonic task and capac- 
ity, we become dimly aware of the royalty 
and majesty of that principle within us 
by virtue of which we attain the dignity 
of rational human beings, with the at- 
tributes of self-consciousness and thought. 

In man the universe of matter and 
energy has entered upon a new career in 
a higher dimension, wherein a nearer 
approximation is made to, and a deeper 
revelation is forthcoming of, the true 
nature of Reality. Consciousness, knowl- 
edge, thought, are not something added 
to Nature, not a mirror held up to it in 
which it finds a feeble image and pale 
reflection of itself, merely; they are that 
into which Nature transforms itself in 
the process of its self-unfolding and self- 
realization. In a word, Spirit is the 
deeper self, the higher truth of Nature; 
and the phenomenal world in all its rich- 
ness, variety, and potentiality has to be 
interpreted in terms of spiritual life and 
its content, as these lie disclosed to our 
eyes in the functions and ideals of the 
self-conscious personality of man. And 
in this view, Humanism with its ethics 
and Naturalism with its laws do not stand 
Over against each other in original inde- 
pendence or final antagonism; the conflict 
between them only represents the strain 
between higher and lower phases in the 
continuous process within one Reality. 
Their profounder unity may be suggested 
to the so-called “Humanist” by the cir- 
ecumstance that they fall within the scope 
and operation of the same intelligence 
and meet within the experience of the 
same personality, as elements in its 
structure and synthesis. 


THH UNSTABLE SCIENCES 


Another general truth which has been 
brought out by the papers at this meet- 
ing of the British Association is that the 
sciences are always in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and their theories are con- 
tinually liable to revision, correction, and 
modification. They do not usually pre- 
tend to anything more than provisional 
truth. What is accepted to-day may to- 
morrow have to be left behind, as further 
data come within observation, or a more 
penetrating genius and insight - appears. 
Not that the discarded doctrines were 
wholly false and misleading. Rather they 
had a pragmatical truth, served a tempo- 
rary use, and became steps in a stairway 
which led up to where wider, clearer, 
more synthetic views could be gained. 
They were halting-places where thinkers 
took breath for a time in their onward 
journey to that goal “which fades forever 
and forever as we move.” Science offers 
but very few fixed securities; like life 
itself, it never continueth in one stay, it 
lives by movement. And the more it 
changes, the more it is itself. 

That science is not an “is” but a “be- 
coming,” to use Platonic language, was 
brought out in Sir Arthur Keith’s address 
when he compared the accepted and 
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authoritative scientific view of man’s 
origin and history at the time of the 
previous meeting of the Association in 
Leeds, in the year 1858, just the year 
before Darwin’s “Origin of the Species” 
appeared, and the almost universally rec- 
ognized view in scientific circles to-day. 
But more striking still are the changes 
recently wrought in mathematical and 
physical conceptions by the emergence of 
Hinstein’s theory of Relativity. Professor 
Whittaker’s paper in this section spoke 
of ‘the old physics,” not old in time but 
antiquated by new ideas of recent origin ; 
of the “revolutionary” chafacter of Hin- 
stein’s conception, wherein ‘“‘geometry be- 
comes no longer antecedent to physics, 
but indissolubly fused with it into a single 
discipline.” ‘Euclidean geometry is de- 
posed from its old position and from ac- 
ceptance as a valid representation of 
space”! Who of us ever dreamed of this 
overthrow of any branch of that most 
abstract and conceptual of sciences, with its 
apparently so obvious and self-evidencing 
axioms and its so reasonable postulates? 

Now, moreover, we have to conceive a 
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universe in space and time whose dimen- 
sions are not quite correctly represented 
by straight lines, but one that has a 
“curvature” whose radius can be ecalcu- 
lated as some 100 light-years—one in 
which gravitation is explained as the ef- 
fort of the universe to straighten itself 
out from the local curvatures of space 
introduced by the presence of matter and 
energy! Verily, our scientific thought- 
world is not standing sure on terra firma, 
but swimming in a great blue heaving sea of 
romance. H pur st muove—still it moves! 

The greatest and most assured thing 
about science is not its results but its 
method, out of which have come the great 
results, the promise and potency of still 
greater to follow. It is the schooled hu- 
mility, the open-mindedness to facts, the 
readiness of the mind to strike its tents 
and go forward on the march to fresh 
fortunes and conquests, which constitute 
the strength, vitality, and glory of science. 
And not in its fixity, infallibility, or 
finality, but in its steady, measured, and 
ordered progress, lies its authority and 
its sanction. 


Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Dedicates Home 


HE Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 

Ill., dedicated its new church home in 
the Austin community at 5521 West Lake 
Street with services Sunday forenoon and 
afternoon, October 16. Since the sale of 
church property on Monroe and Kedzie 
Streets, the church has been functioning in 
rented halls. But recently, through the 
help of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, it was enabled to purchase the Austin 
Tabernacle from a group of independent 
Fundamentalists. Now, in a permanent 
location, this church is taking on new life 
and facing a bright future. 

Between the two services, a noon dinner 
was served in the near-by Plaza Hotel, 
so that more than a hundred old members 
and friends of the church, some coming 
from a long distance, were able to “make 
a day of it.” 

The morning seryice opened with the 
repeating of the church covenant, followed 
by a hymn and invocation. Rey. David 
Rhys Williams, minister of the church, 
thus voiced the aspirations of the churchés : 

“To hear the voice of conscience above 
the clamorings of convention and expedi- 
ency; to glimpse a vision of the truth 
through the ereedal fog that beclouds our 
day; to prove all things, and yet hold fast 
to that which is good; to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness and justice; to 
radiate good will and the spirit of genuine 
friendliness; to reverence human person- 
ality and individuality; to pay deference 
to the worthful things of life, in the order 
of their worthfulness; to live the life of 
sacrifice and service without claiming’ 
eredit for martyrdom; to walk in peace 
and quiet amidst the city’s din and hurry; 
to face the universe without fear or ir- 
reverence, and to leave this world a little 
better off than when we found it: these 


are some of our higher aspirations, some 
of our more spiritual ambitions, which we 
hope and pray may be translated into 
habits of daily living.” 

After responsive readings and a dedica- 
tory hymn, a simple ceremony of presen- 
tation took place. George Landis Wilson, 
a member of the Board of Trustees, and 
the one to whom the church is indebted 
for carrying through the negotiations for 
the purchase, made a few remarks. He 
modestly disclaimed any credit for his 
own part in. the transaction, but spoke 
with appreciation of the work of the 
church people in raising the necessary 
funds and also expressed the gratitude of 
the church to the American Unitarian 
Association. He then turned over the keys 
to Ellery Norton, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, who accepted them on behalf 
of the church. 

Dr, Franklin C. Southworth, president 
of Meadville Theological School, offered 
the dedicatory prayer. Mrs. Gilbert, 
church soloist, who has been giving a series 
of sacred songs from the religious music 
of various peoples, chose this Sunday the 
religious music of the Germans, including 
the great hymn of Luther. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, delivered the dedica- 
tory sermon. After reviewing much that 
seems discouraging in the present religi- 
ous situation, Dr. Reese struck a note of 
optimism, believing that religion will con- 
tinue to be the great motivating force it 
has been in human affairs. But it must 
be restated. Dr. Reese said: 

“Perhaps the most significant thing 
to-day is the redefinition of religion and 
the expansion of religious conceptions. 
The understanding of religion as the bind- 
ing of man to a supernatural being is 
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changing to the understanding of religion 


as the binding: of man to those causes) 


and ideals that have significance for his 


kind in personal and social quests. What- . 


ever may prove to be the cosmic situation, 
there are gropings to be satisfied, there 
are loves to be fostered, there are friend- 
ships to be cultivated, there are physical 
and mental needs to be satisfied; 
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more and more we find the need for in-  — 


creased intelligence and more accurate, 


technique in meeting these needs. Reli- 
gion is man’s effort to defeat whatever 
foes there are and to achieve whatever 
goals may be. \ 


“Along with this redefinition of religion : 


is a corresponding expansion of religious 
conceptions. The idea of the spiritual is 
coming to include the whole of life’s as- 
pirations, strivings, and achievements. The 
idea of reverence is coming to include 
within its scope all things humanly worth- 
ful. The idea of salvation is coming to 
include society as well as individuals, and 
is being applied in material and political 
situations. The idea of the natural is 
coming to include all the operations of life 
or being, here or beyond here, now or 
beyond now. Life itself is viewed as a 
high venture in religion, and religion as 
a high venture in life.” 

The services closed with a benediction 
by Rev. Minna C. Budlong. 

At the afternoon service, Dr. Preston 
Bradley of the People’s Church of Chicago 
delivered the sermon in his usual inspir- 
ing and forceful manner, giving his ideas 


of what a modern church should stand 


for. He declared that the primary work 
of the church should be human ‘service 
rather than theological interpretation. 

Other Unitarian ministers of Chicago 
took part in the service, Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt of the First Unitarian Society giv- 
ing the invocation, Rev. Fred Merrifield of 
All Souls Chureh the reading, and Rey. 
Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church the 
benediction. 

A happy feature was the presence of 
Dr. Robert Clements of the Austin Presby- 
terian Church and Dr. James L. Gardiner 
of the Methodist Church, who extended 
most cordial greetings from these Austin 
churches. P 

At both the morning and afternoon sery- 
ices, the tabernacle was filled to capacity. 


Dr. Randall’s New Work 


Rey. John Herman Randall, who has 
been Rey. John Haynes Holmes’s associate 
in the ministry at the Community Church 
of New York, has severed his connection 
with the church to become the executive 
secretary of the World Unity Conference, 
and to be the editor of the new magazine, 
World Unity. His place at the Com- 
munity Church will not be filled at once, 


but a program of collegiate preaching 


will be introduced for those Sundays on 
which Mr. Holmes is not in his pulpit. 
Rey. Leon Rosser Land will conduct the 
service of worship, and speakers like 
Lewis Brown, author of “This Believing 
World,” who spoke during October, and 
Prof. William Lyons Phelps of Yale, will 
be heard. 
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What Makes Ideal Layman and Minister, 
| | Subject at Plymouth and Bay Meeting 
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DMITTING that there never had been 
an ideal minister, an ideal layman, or 

an ideal church, three speakers at the au- 
tumn meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference proceeded to discuss these sub- 
jects, to the mutual profit of those present, 
and gave many pertinent suggestions for 
improvement. The Conference met in the 
Unitarian Church in South Hingham, 


-Mass., October 20. 


“We are apt to expect too much of our 
minister,” said Mrs. Joseph C. Hagar of 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. ‘‘We expect him 
to busy himself for five days a week with 
our personal concerns, and then to preach 
an exceptional sermon on the seventh. 

“The ideal minister should have a firm 
faith in the honor and nobility of his pro- 
fession. His message should be a positive 
one that should strengthen his hearers’ 
faith. He should be one who has a belief 
in God’s love and a sympathy with man’s 
need, one who in a sordid age trusts the 
heart of man as the son of God. He 


should keep himself free from the en- 


tangling alliances of educational, ecclesi- 
astical, and theological prejudice.” 

Mrs. Hagar asked why parishioners 
should expect the minister to do it all, 
and she suggested what might happen if 
every person within the church spent fif- 
teen minutes a day in religious medita- 
tation, reading, and prayer. ‘We expect 
our minister not to be infallible,’ she 
said, “but to be just a human being with 
a deeper consciousness of the religious life 
than we have.” 

Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of Norwell, Mass., 
gave five characteristics of the ideal lay- 
man. “The ideal layman,’ he: said, “in 
the first place will attend church, not 
merely because the minister wants a con- 
gregation, but because there should be a 
sense that they are both engaged together 
in a worth-while undertaking. There is 
great power in a massed group of laymen 
and laywomen. 

“The ideal layman should be more than 
a friend to the minister,” the speaker con- 
tinued, as he mentioned how easy it was 
for the minister to make good friends of 
his men without making them good at- 
tendants at church. “Too often there 
comes the remark from the layman that 
he is sorry that he was not in church 
but ‘was with you in spirit.’ 

“The ideal layman, in the second place, 
will confide in his minister. Protestant- 
ism sadly lacks something that corre- 
sponds to the Catholic confessional. A 
minister will preach with more power if 


“he comes in close personal contact with 


the hopes and ambitions, temptations and 
sorrows of the members of his congre- 
gation. 

“The layman should grant to the min- 
ister the liberty of prophesying not only 
concerning the Bible, church history, and 
theology, but should give him liberty and 
scope in discussing the great political and 
social needs of the day. Unless you give 
the minister the right to speak his mind, 
you stamp out .and crush at the very 


source his inspiration and power. You 
may differ with him, but give him a 
tolerant and kindly hearing. 

“The layman should be a friendly critic 
of the minister. He should keep him from 
getting into a rut, whereby he becomes 
engrossed in one angle of the truth and 
neglects and evades its larger aspects. 

“Finally, the ideal layman should be 
loyal to his church as an institution, and 
not to his individual minister first of all. 
He should take his religion seriously, 
recognizing that the church is not merely 
for women and children.” He quoted from 
the Book of Numbers the story of Moses 
and the seventy laymen, and the fact that 
“they prophesied not again’—all except 
Eldad and Medad, who became the right 
hand laymen of Moses. “This is too 
often,” he said, ‘a true picture of what 
happens in the heart of many laymen. 
Let us prophesy for the sake of the 
greater victories which await our great 
faith in the future.” 

Dr. Charles T. Howard of the First 
Parish, Hingham, Mass., felt that little 
had been left for him to say, for the ideal 
church without the ideal minister and the 
ideal layman would be a barren institu- 
tion. The building, however, was left. 
An old, historic building, he said, is an 
ideal place for devotional services; for 
here is felt the spiritual devotion and 
simplicity of pioneer forefathers, and we 
feel the urge not only to continue but to 
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carry it to higher and higher levels. 
Where age is not easily acquired, an 
edifice of beautiful and simple architec- 
tural lines should be insisted upon. 

An ideal church he defined as one whose 
teachings and whose interests dominated 
the business, social, and domestic life of 
its members. We may best accomplish 
these results, he declared, by a return 
to the simple teachings of Jesus. While 
he was old-fashioned enough to be con- 
tented with the Sunday sermon and sery- 
ice, he realized that competition which 
the grandfathers did not suffer, demanded 
other church activities. There should be 
large, active organizations to further the 
work of the church. There is real danger, 
he declared, that an active interest in 
one organization shall not carry with it 
the conception of that organization as a 
branch of the church, devoted to further- 
ing the interests of the church. In con- 
clusion, he urged that the church take an 
increased interest in the life of the com- 
munity, avoiding political issues and tak- 
ing no part in them as such, but giving 
candid expression of opinion on moral 
issues. 

At the morning session, Rey. Dudley R. 
Child of Duxbury, Mass., led a devotional 
service. Rev. T. Clinton Brockway, min- 
ister of the church, gave an address of 
welcome, and Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of 
Cohasset, Mass., reported on the Washing- 
ton Conference. The afternoon session 
was devoted to a service of worship led 
by different ministers of the Conference, 
and a Conference sermon by Rey. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., on “Re- 
forming Self and Reforming Others.” 


Southwestern Liberals Would Amend 
Constitution to Secure Religious 
Freedom in All the States 


Topeka meetings largely attended and successful 
GRIFFITH BONNER 


OPEKA, capital city of the “Sunflower 

State” of Kansas, offered not only ideal 
October weather—warm sunshine, balmy 
days, and gorgeous autumn colors—but 
also gracious and cordial welcome to the 
delegates and visitors to the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals, for its 
sixth annual conference, October 25, 26, 
and 27. 

The program also included the 59th an- 
nual session of the Kansas State Uni- 
versalist Convention and the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

All the sessions, with the exception of 
the conference banquet, the Laymen’s 
League dinner, and the meeting of the 
Universalists, were held in the Topeka 
Unitarian church, Rey. Clifton Merritt 
Gray minister. Dr. Gray was also presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

The keynote of the conference was “The 
Constructive Message of Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Liberalism.” Religious liberty as 
the key to spiritual freedom was well 
portrayed by all the gifted speakers on 
the program. <A resolution was made 


ealling for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which would 
prohibit the establishment of a State 
Church in any commonwealth in the 
Union. 


AN OUTSTANDING OCCASION 


In point of attendance and interest, the 
Topeka conference will go down into the 
history of the activities of this church in 
the Middle West as an outstanding oc- 
easion. Nearly one hundred visitors and 
delegates were present from out of town, 
coming from Salina, Junction City, Wich- 
ita, Hutchinson, and Lawrence, Kans., and 
from Kansas City, Mo., and members of 
the Topeka congregation were on hand in 
goodly numbers to welcome the visitors 
and make them feel at home. Speakers 
were present from Kansas City, Chicago, 
Boston, and Cambridge, Mass. 

The conference opened Tuesday evening, 
October 25, with an inspiring address on 
“Getting at the Fundamentals,” by Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, minister of the 
Harvard Square Unitarian Church of 
Cambridge, Mass. Doctor Crothers called 
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“Liberal re- 
ligion must 
redefine God 
and make 
God real to 
us to-day.”’ 


—Rabbi Henry J. 
Berkowitz. 
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America a land of opportunity, laying 
stress on the fact that it is a land of 
spiritual opportunity. He said the only 
religion he objects to is the religion that 
does not keep growing and improving, and 
he characterized the great Middle West 
as the place for a national religion, where 
men and women may be as large in their 
minds and sympathies as are the great 
prairies. Rev. W. M. Backus, of Law- 
rence, offered the opening prayer; Rev. 
L. M. Birkhead, of Kansas City, in his 
characteristic style, gave the address of 
welcome; and response was made by the 
Rev. James Houghton, of Junction City, 
superintendent of the Southwestern Uni- 
versalist churches. Rey. Clifton Merritt 
Gray presided at the conference meetings. 

Dr. W. Ernest Collins of Topeka, min- 
ister of the Central Congregational 
Church—made famous as the church of 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps’—conducted the devotional service 
Wednesday morning. Mrs. Georgia W. 
Ober, of Topeka, secretary of the Fed- 
eration, read her annual report. Mrs. 
Ober has been secretary since the Fed- 
eration was organized, but insisted upon 
resigning at this conference. 


UNIVERSALISTS’ OWN GATHERING 


Dr. Curtis. W. Reese, of Chicago, gave 
the morning address, on “The Outlook for 
Religion,’ declaring that the church is 
firmly established in the hearts and homes 
of the American people, and stressing the 
hopeful side of the religious outlook. He 
said that humanistic religion is making 
progress both in ideas and.in human 
quests. 

The conference banquet in the Hotel 
Kansas roof garden was one of the most 
enjoyable features of the conference. The 
general topic for the after-dinner speak- 
ing was “The Coming Religion.” Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese was an admirable toast- 
master, introducing each speaker in brief 
and happy manner. The speakers were: 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Chicago; Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Boston; Dr. Harold 
Marshall, Boston; Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Cambridge, Mass.; Rabbi Henry 
J. Berkowitz, Kansas City, Mo. The con- 
sensus of these speakers was that the 
coming religion is already here, flowing 
in the prophet’s word and the people’s 
liberty, and seeking only new forms of 
expression. The large banquet room was 
filled with a _ representative group ‘of 
about two hundred men and women. 

The Kansas Universalist Convention 
and the meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women 
occupied the Wednesday afternoon session. 

The Universalism of the majority of 
people of the present day was pictured by 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham, of Chicago, as an 
inherited faith, while with their fore- 
fathers it was a vision. The true spirit 
of Universalism, he said, is progress in 
the God-life. Dr. Harold Marshall, of 
Boston, manager of the Universalist jour- 
nal, The Christian Leader, said that the 
recent convention of Universalists held 
in Hartford, Conn., was the most import- 
ant convention held in the past fifty 
years. .At Hartford, he stated, the Uni- 
versalists turned their backs squarely on 
sectarianism, and urged more co-opera- 
tion with other churches. 

At the Alliance meeting, Mrs. Minna 
C. Budlong, of Boston, field secretary for 
the General Alliance, urged the women to 
look out and not in, saying they are not 
only the backbone of the church in their 
ministry to its physical needs, but that 
their opportunity is also to generate and 
foster its idealisms. Mrs. Howard N. 
Moses, of Salina, gave a delightful ad- 
dress on “The Spirit of the Shoals.’ Mrs. 
Homer Foltz, president of the Associate 
Alliance, presided with her usual ability 
and tact, and welcomed the visitors with 
well-chosen words. She also led in the 
discussion of “Constructive Liberalism,” 
participated in by a representative from 
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each of the Alliance chapters.. The re- 
port of Mrs. BH. J. Comstock, of Wichita, 
secretary of the Associate Alliance, was 
read. 

The importance of the work of the 
Laymen’s League and the necessity for 
men to take active part in church work 
was stressed by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, of Boston, who represented the 
National League. He was the speaker at 
the Laymen’s League dinner, attended by 
more than one hundred of the leading 
men of the community. The women also 
gathered at a special Alliance supper, 
complimentary to their visitors. 

“What Is Universal in the Appeal of 
Religion?’ was the subject on which 
Rabbi Henry J. Berkowitz, of Kansas 
City, spoke at the Wednesday evening 
session. “A fine type of clear-minded 
agnosticism is the best thing in life, ex- 


= 


REV. CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY 

Minister of the Unitarian Church in 

Topeka, Kansas, which entertained 
the Southwestern Federation 
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“Youth must 
have a free 
faith and a 
spirit of ad- 
venture for 
better 


world.”’ 


—Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham. 
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emplified in the search for truth and the 
effort to prove all things,’ declared the 
Rabbi. “Liberal religion,” he said, “can- 
not get along without God, but must rede- 
fine God in terms of modern thought, to 
make God real to us to-day. The search 
for a God who is still busy with his 
creations, and who overcomes evil with 
good in the progress of his work, is to my 
mind the universal appeal of religion,” 
he said. , 


TO MEET IN SALINA 


The Lausanne Conference on Faith and 
Order was pictured by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, of Boston, as a consummate 
failure because it did not recognize that 
there can be unity only where there is 
freedom among all churches. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach vouchsafed to the Catholic, to the 
Jew, to the man of any belief or no belief, 
the right to his own opinions, and all men 
must do likewise. What the soul requires 
is freedom. He rebuked the tendency to 
discount theology in flaming words. “How 
ean you have a religion without thinking 
about it? Your religious convictions are 
your theology. Theology and religion are 
interdependent.” His plea throughout 
was for every man’s right to his particular 
religion, a right defended by the free 
churches. 

Rey. Charles L. Atkins, of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Topeka, conducted 
the devotional service at the closing ses- 
sion Thursday morning, October 27. He 
spoke of the Golden Age, declaring it to 
be in the future, and that it may be 
realized in the present through daily effort. 

The first address Thursday morning was 
given by the Rey. Henry C. Ledyard, of 


_ Hutchinson, vice-president of the Federa- 


tion, on “The Mission of the Liberal 
Church.” He said there are five hells con- 
fronting the church to-day: intemperance, 
child labor, prostitution, war, and poverty. 
He urged protection for the children of 
America, declaring child labor a more 


serious danger than an armored force. He 
drew a dramatic picture of the horrors of 
war. His address was a clarion call for 
a practical religion. 

Dr. Harold Marshall, Boston, spoke on 
“Shall There be Liberal Worship: If so, 
What Kind?” He said: “Science will give 
us a new understanding of worship as a 
process by which the soul of man lays 
hold and relates itself to the energies of 
the universe, and the infinite and the 
eternal come back to abide in the soul. 
Science has pointed the road. It has re- 
vealed to us the processes, even though we 
have not yet mastered the technic.” 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham, of Chicago, spoke 
on “The Challenge of the Liberal Church 
to Modern Youth,” and he declared this 
challenge to be a free faith, a full life, and 
a spirit of adventure in a constructive pro- 
gram of wholesome activity for the better- 
ment of the world. 

Rey. Robert M. Kellerman, of Junction 
City, led in the discussion period Wednes- 
day morning, and the Rev. HE. P. Burke, 
of Salina, on Thursday morning. 

Rey. James Houghton, of Junction City, 
secretary of the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention, presided Thursday morning. 

It was voted to hold the 1928 conference 
in Salina, where the youngest church in 
the conference is located. Rev. H. P. 
Burke, of Salina, was elected president ; 
Rey. Henry C. Ledyard, Hutchinson, vice- 
president; Miss Ruth Kolling, Salina, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. George O. M. Buckner, 
Wichita, treasurer. g 

Officers elected by the Universalists 
were: Chester M. Routledge, Hutchinson, 
president ; Rev. James Houghton, Junction 
City, secretary; James N. Day, Junction 
City, treasurer; and Henry A. Graber, 
Hutchinson, trustee for three years. 

The Missouri Valley Associate Alliance 
elected Mrs. Howard N. Moses, of Salina, 
president, and Mrs. E. P. Burke, of Salina, 
secretary. . 


The next meeting of the conference of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals and its allied organizations will 
be some time in October, 1928, in Salina. 


APPRECIATION OF DR. CROTHERS 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
conference was the following, offered by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, of Chicago: 


WHEERDAS, religious liberty is menaced by the 
Fundamentalist effort to establish by law a 
eertain kind of religious doctrine regarding 
the origin of man; and 

Wuuernas, this effort has succeeded in several 
States, notably in Tennessee, to such an ex- 
tent that Fundamentalism has become in effect 
a State religion ; and 

WuHernrAS, the Fundamentalist movement 
threatens to spread throughout the Nation, 
thus greatly endangering if not actually pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of other forms of 
faith, not only as regards the origin of man, 
but also his nature and destiny, and encom- 
passing the whole scope of religious doctrines, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That it is the 
sense of the delegates to the sixth annual 
session of the Southwestern Federation of 
Religious Liberals that Modernists, Liberals, 
Catholics, Jews, Secularists, and all who be- 
lieve in religious liberty in America, should 
unite in an effort to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to provide that the 
States, as well as Congress, “shall make no 
law respecting the establishing of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The great success of the Topeka confer- 
ence was due to the splendid co-operation 
of the Women’s Alliance and the Laymen’s 
League of the church, and especially to the 
untiring and faithful efforts of Rey. 
Clifton Merritt Gray, minister of the 
church and president of the Federation; 
and to Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, of Topeka, 
secretary of the Federation, who secured 
much newspaper publicity for the confer- 
ence, and who was also a charming hostess. 
Delegates and visitors: were entertained 
free for lodging and breakfast. One of the 
features of the conference was an auto- 
mobile ride through the city. 

(Continued on page 898) 
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A Find 


Beyond all question, the outstanding event of the year in the world of 


letters is the recent discovery of the Boswell papers. 


treasure trove of the highest value. 


This is literary 
In an ancient Irish country house, 


an enterprising New -York collector has brought to light a mass of corre- 
‘spondence written by, and to, the famous biographer of Dr. Johnson. 
There are letters from Burns, Goldsmith, Chatham, Burke, love letters 
written by “Bozzy” to his inamorata, eight folio pages containing an ac- 
count of a visit to Voltaire, all hitherto unpublished; and even thirty 
pages of the original manuscript of the immortal biography, which must 
be worth their weight in gold. Brought from the lumber room where, in 
a certain ebony chest, they have lain hidden for considerably more than a 
century, the collection is certain to throw fresh light on the life of 
eighteenth-century England in general, and particularly upon the coterie 
whereof “the Great Cham of Literature” was the most conspicuous figure. 


Authoritative, Timely 


Turn OUTLAWRY OF War. By Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison. Foreword by John Dewey. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark and Colby. $3.00. 


This book is published at an opportune 
time. It is an authoritative volume on an 
ambitious and consistent plan, in sharp 
contrast to the many peace programs that 
are incomplete when not positively impo- 
tent or harmful. In his understanding of 
the subject, the author is second only to 
S. O. Levinson, who conceived the plan 
in 1917. Mr. Morrison deals with the 
present chaotic situation existing in the 
peace camp, showing beyond doubt the 
inadequacy of any scheme which compro- 
mises with war—even war to enforce 
peace. Other schemes are diplomatic or 
political in nature; outlawry is juridical. 
The outlawry plan includes (1) an inter- 
national treaty making war a crime, (2) 
the codification of international law on 
the basis of the illegality of war, and 
(3) the establishment of a world court 
with affirmative jurisdiction. 

It is pointed out that, while the en- 
lightened opinion of mankind is the sole 
sanction of outlawry, the agreement of 
the nations not to go to war is certainly 
as dependable as their agreement to go 
to war under the present war system. 
Rarely are international treaties broken 
save when nations are at war. Putting 
law on the side of peace, instead of on 
the side of war, as at present, would 
greatly strengthen the peace mind of the 
world. Other peace plans are dealt with 
fairly and thoroughly. The League of 
Nations is not to be condemned for its 
inadequacy to meet the war situation. It 
is good for other things; and when under- 
girded by outlawry, the League may be- 
come a power for peace. The same is 
true of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice if and when (1) based 
on outlawry, (2) given affirmative juris- 
diction, and (3) supported by an inter- 
national code of the laws of peace. From 
the point of view of tactics, the book 
blunders in the constant repetition of the 
American origin of outlawry. The fact 
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of such origin could have been definitely 
stated without seeming to make too much 
of its geography or of its identity with 
American ideals and ways of doing things. 
Hspecially is this true now when the plan 
to outlaw war is gaining headway in 
Europe. The plan is world-wide in scope. 
It aims at the good of the whole world. 
Its successful initiation and operation de- 
pend upon concerted action of the nations. 
Hence the provincial emphasis seems a 
bit incongruous. This, however, is a 
minor matter, The fact is that no person 
is now competent to speak or write on the 
subject of peace and war unless he has 
read this book—and read it on bended 
knees. C. W. BR. 


The Faith of Reason 


Tur PHILOSOPHY OF R®HLIGION. By Joseph 
P. MacCarthy. Boston: Published by the Author. 

Under this somewhat ambitious title, 
Dr, MacCarthy has written a work which 
honors both himself and the communion 
of which he is a respected member. His 
book is weighty out of all proportion to 
its material bulk. Cogent in thought, 
constructive in purpose, catholic in sym- 
pathy, logical in plan, here is a statement 
of the Unitarian faith of reason, its 
“whys” and “wherefores” so plainly and 
convincingly set forth that it is admirably 
fitted to be given to those who seek to 
know something of the principles under- 
lying our Unitarian point of view. As a 
theologian, the author is a rationalistic 
theist, or a theistic rationalist. His per- 
sonal faith we find clearly set forth in his 
suggested revision of the Apostles’ Creed: 
“IT believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
as the author of the universe, and in Jesus 
Christ, a beloved son of God, who by his 
holy life, peerless teaching, and deathless 
love became the spiritual leader of the 
world; that he suffered martyrdom by 
crucifixion under Pontius Pilate, but that 
he ever liveth spiritually to- be the in- 
spiration of all believers. I believe in 
the universal church of God, the com- 
munion of sane men, the spiritual resur- 
rection of the dead, and of everlasting 
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progressive life for all the children of 
men.” The conclusions thus reached are 
built up, step by step, and course by 


course, through a succession of chapters, - 
each of which is headed by a group of 


incisive quotations culled from a variety 
of sources and containing a full and 
systematic treatment of the subject under 
consideration. 
most of the topics with which religion is 
mainly concerned. They reveal ample 
scholarship as well as clear insight. At 
times, Dr. MacCarthy shows an outspoken 
courage as refreshing as it is commend- 
able. Primarily intended less for ‘‘come- 
outers” than for liberals who still retain 
membership in orthodox households of 
faith, the book is a veritable trumpet call 
to straight thinking and _ intellectual 
honesty. Across its title-page might well 
have been written the twin texts: “Be ye 
strong and very courageous”; and “Come 
ye out of the midst of her!” The book 
is prefaced by an appreciative Foreword 
from the pen of Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach. 
Like Mr. Vrooman’s Progressive Chris- 
tianity, this is a work admirably fitted for 
the use of study classes and Post-Office 
Missions. A.B. H. 


General Greeley Remembers 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND SmRVICH. 
By General A. W. Greeley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 

Unitarians may well be proud of General 
Greeley. At the end of this book, which 
is practically his autobiography, he loyally 
notes his affiliation with them; while 
throughout the work he gives evidence of 
qualities that simply and sincerely exem- 
plify their ideals. It is fine that they can 
count such a man among them! New 
Englanders may well be proud of him, for 
their best qualities are illustrated in his 
reliable stock, his well-regulated and self- 
denying Newburyport boyhood, his gallant 
service in the Civil War, and his long 
eareer of intelligent and faithful useful- 
ness in many fields. A good New BEng- 
lander is a man of responsibility and a 
man of principle, and General Greeley has 
been that. Americans may well be proud 
of General Greeley, for he has risen from 
the ranks in every sense—has loved our 
country steadily, and he has worked for its 
advancement and honor in battle, in 
science, in explorations. He is a typical 
American in versatility, for his functions 
have ranged as widely as from command- 
ing Negro troops to the leadership of the 
Weather Bureau; while the places in 
which he has been active have been as 
widely distant from his Washington center 
as Cuba, the Philippines, and the Arctic. 
Like Nestor, he has seen two generations 
of mortal men pass away, and is living 
wholesomely and vigorously with the third. 
Nearly half the book before us, Remi- 
niscences of Adventure and Service, is 
naturally concerned with Army affairs, in 
the Civil War, the Spanish War, and 
various activities in surveying unbroken 
country and extending the Signal Corps. 
All this is full of interesting material. 
The rest is personal, but of public interest, 
because his contacts with Presidents and 
public personages, here and abroad, have 


These chapters deal with 
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given the writer information on which to 
base comments generally worth reading. 
There are some blemishes in this part of 
the book—some rather small ‘stuff, and 
some passages that are too much of the 
nature of a sketchy chronicle to have much 

significance. Two contributions to general 
y knowledge are of importance: the story 
of Roosevelt’s quickly availing himself of 
General Greeley’s point about using a 
British Admiralty globe as testimony on 
the Alaskan Boundry dispute; and a well- 
stated reasoning of his opinion that not 
only Cook but also Peary never reached 
the Pole! This is a good book. Read it. 

Ww. &B. 


Self-Realization 


Tan NorMAL Person. By David O. Torrey. 
Jaffrey, N.H. Published by the Author. $1.00. 


This tiny volume on the psychology of 
self-realization gives a brief account of 
the constitution of human nature and its 
normal functioning. There is so much 
sound psychology, good sense, and right 
feeling in it that one dislikes to criticize 
it. The second chapter treats of the 
organization of the personality and rightly 
emphasizes the fact that personality is 
a product of integration and unification. 
In the chapters on “The Functioning of 
the Person” and “The Self-Creating Per- 
son,” the author makes good use of the 
psychology of the subconscious. The sec- 
tions on “the conscious faculties” ought, 
however, to be revised. The faculty- 
psychology has been abandoned by science. 
We do not any longer speak of will, 
Memory, conscience, etc., as does the 
author in certain parts of his generally 
excellent book. @. B.D. 


Community Drives 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SOCIAL 
Work. By William J. Norton. The Macmillan 
Social Library. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $8.50. 

Under the name of Community Chest, 
or its equivalent, there are some two 
hundred and fifty organizations of this 
nature in the United States. The execu- 
tives of these associations, the hundreds 
of social workers involved, and several 
thousand business men of distinction who 
give much serious thought and much time 
as directors to the work in hand, will hail 
the appearance of this book with keen 
expectancy. Nor will they be disappointed. 
The book is in no sense a final determina- 
tion of all the problems involved. It does 
contain a history of the most distinctive 
experiments—a keen analysis of the 
factors which have contributed to the suc- 
cess or failure of each. It describes in 
detail the varied technic of the work. In 
short, there is scarcely a question touching 
upon this work which could not find in 
this book an answer about as competent 
as can be given at this time. In his intro- 
duction, the editor, Edward Devine, raises 
twenty-eight of the most searching ques- 
tions that may confront anyone concerned 
with a community movement. In his effort 
to answer these questions, almost any ex- 
pert would become humble-minded. And 
yet each one has received as full considera- 
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tion as is possible from a man of judicial 
mind, candid and fecund in practical sug- 
gestion. The perusal of this work should 
save much waste effort, and futile, already 
discredited, methods. Modes of money- 
raising, determination of all sorts of 
policies, the participation of organizations 
are well set forth. It is likely that the 
national social agencies will challenge 
sharply the author’s treatment of the con- 
stant conflict between them and local 
financial federations. Even so, the first 
step toward an agreement is made when 
one side has frankly stated its case. Some 
special features of excellence naturally 
fail of mention; and it may seem that the 
intensive study of the cities with which 
Mr. Norton has been associated has been 
overdone. The solid worth of this manual, 
as it is, should cancel such criticism. 
W.F.G. 


Worth While 


Buches IN THD NicHt. By Barry Benefield. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Of American novels appearing this 
autumn, we are inclined to rank this 
among the best. Certainly none have 
come our way that have impressed us 
more agreeably. Only a born story-teller 
and literary craftsman would have 
thought of taking an abandoned scow, 
stranded on the edge of a city dump, 
peopling it with a group of ill-assorted 
personages, and weaving their joint ex- 
periences into a tale saturated with ideal- 
ism. ‘This is what Mr. Benefield has 
managed to accomplish in his Buglés in 
the Night. As fiction it is notable for 
originality, imagination, human sympathy, 
“honor, and clean mirth.” Not for many 
a long day has any of our novelists 
created figures as original and as moving 
as the elderly hero, Easley Wheatley, late 
of the Confederate service, and the hero- 
ine Alice Kibbe, tall, gray-eyed, and 
lovable. ‘There is pathos, and there is 
humor, some of it suggestive of Dickens. 
But the writer’s touch is always gentle 
and delicate; while through his pages con- 
tinually blow the bugles of an invigorat- 
ing faith. A.R. H. 


Sir Oliver Once More 


Scrmnch AND HuMAN PrRoGRESS. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

That interest in psychic resarch is a 
dangerous thing for a scholar is clearly 
shown by the case of Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Although one of the most eminent of liy- 
ing men of science, a man who has been 
honored by nearly every university and 
scientific society in his country, his repu- 
tation has been damaged by his interest 
in questions supposed to transcend science. 
The fact is that orthodox science has no 
place in its world-view for Sir Oliver's 
convictions. To argue for the continuance 
of conscious personality after death is like 
trying to put a five-fingered hand in a 
three-fingered glove. Old Sojourner Truth 
once remarked, “I would have told that 
young lady something, but I saw she had 
no place to put it.” In this book the 
author contends for a view of the universe 
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which would make it possible to accept 
what he believes has been demonstrated 
by psychic research. And he argues very 
ably indeed. In a general survey of man’s 
position and of his advances in the nine- 
teenth century, he deals with the concepts 
of design and purpose, of the limitations 
of our senses, and the reality of the un- 
sensed. There are many thoughtful pages 
on the relationship between theology and 
science and on certain insoluble problems 
of existence. He rightly contends that 
modern pessimistic views of humanity are 
based on a materialistic philosophy, and 
he upholds an idealistic and spiritualistic 
interpretation. He offers evidence for the 
existence of a permanent etheric body and 
for faith in the undiscovered resources of 
the universe. He bids us keep our hopes. 
“This life,” he says, “is a great experi- 
ence. That is what we are here for. I 
tell you that the Universe is noble and 
splendid beyond our imagination. Let us 
not take a pitiful, mean outlook. Have 
faith in the future. Lift up your hearts. 
. . - Greet the unseen with a cheer.” 
G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun PsyYcHoLoGy or Yourau. 
James Swift. 
Sons. $2.50. 

A library of books on this subject and 
related themes is making its appearance. 
This is not so much a volume for youth 
to read as for parents to peruse as their 
children approach the age of fuller knowl- 
edge of themselves, their powers, and their 
opportunities. The publishers must have 
thought well of this book, because they 
are reissuing it after fifteen years. The 
author has written a three-page preface 
to this second edition. In our judgment, 
he would better have rewritten the entire 
book. The world’s attitude toward youth 
has changed radically. Youth, itself, is 
not what it was before the World War. 
Much in the book has been antedated, or 
told so often that the only reaction it 
awakens is indifference. For instance, we 
know all about the “Spirit of Adventure,” 
the theme of Chapter One, and “The Spirit 
of the Gang,” the theme of Chapter Seven. 
Hardly one of the eight general subjects 
treated but has been discussed repeatedly, 
much as Professor Swift discusses them. 
In 1912, the date of first publication, Pro- 
fessor Swift’s treatment was fresh. It is 
not fresh to-day; and we fear the second 
edition will have to fall well behind in 
the procession of books about youth and 
home influences. E. B.C. 


By WHdgar 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Yourm AND TruTH. By W. A. Harper. New 
York: The Century Company. 

A gush of platitudes. As Disraeli said 
of Gladstone, the author seems to be 
‘Intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” There is a hint of lib- 
eral feeling, encouraging as coming from 
North Carolina, where the author is presi- 
dent of Elon College. There is a hazy 
glow of kindly sentiment, which interferes 
with precision of thought, and suggests 
the question whether the author really 
has any idea what precise thought is. 

T. D. B. 
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Excess Baggage 


ROSE BROOKS 


Part II 


Gayety reigned in tle Carlton house in 
the mountains. No maids were included 
in this week-end party; and to Doris’ 
surprise, Mrs. Carlton cooked and worked 
as expertly and as happily as Mother, 
and every Sixpence did her willing share. 
Tramps over mountain trails, games out- 
doors and in, not an unfilled minute, and 
everybody as happy as the air was crisp. 

“To-day,” said Mrs. Carlton at Satur- 
day breakfast, “there’s to be a treasure 
hunt, as soon as we’re spick-and-span for 
the day.” 

“A treasure hunt?’ chorused the Six- 
pences. ‘Like the ones we read about?’ 

“The very same variety. Mrs. Alden 
and I went over the course yesterday 
afternoon while you were scaling moun- 
tain peaks. Flee! Fly! So you can 
make an early start. Here’s the first slip 
of directions, here in-this envelope on the 
mantel. Not to be opened, of course, till 
everybody’s ready.” 

Flee, fly they did; and at eight-thirty 
ten eager Sixpences stood before the 
mantel. : 

“Here, Mother, you read it aloud,’ said 
Alicia, handing her mother the envelope, 
and Mrs. Carlton read: 


“Some fly east, 
Some fly west, 
Some fly’— 


“My goodness, there was a cuckoo all 
summer in the woods beyond the meadow! 
How shall we ever find his nest?” said 
Alicia. Hot on this clue, ten nimble Six- 
pences raced for the meadow. 

For three happy hours the treasure 
hunt lasted, each girl using her own 
nimble wits and her own nimble feet. 
And for the same three hours the two 
mothers busied themselves in happy com- 
panionship over household tasks. So deep 
in talk were they in the kitchen that 
they failed to hear light feet racing near. 
And so it happened that Doris, outside 
the kitchen screen door, became an eayes- 
dropper, silent from sheer surprise. 

“Your house is the envy of every woman 
in town,’ she heard Mrs. Carlton say. 
“Your taste”— 

“Oh! Not my taste,’ came Mother’s 
own pleasant voice. “We're lucky in hay- 
ing inherited so many good old pieces.” 

“But it is your taste. Do you remember 
our architect friend who called with us 
on you one evening? He said your house 
had the atmosphere of real taste. Your 
taste shows in everything. In your 
clothes. In Doris’. They’re individual.” 

“They’re simple. They have to be. My 
house is simple. It has to be!” 

“Simplicity’s the keynote of taste, isn’t 
it? Yes, you’re the despair of us all. 
Alicia says yours is the homiest home in 
the world.” 


“Alicia is a darling!” said Mrs. Alden 
warmly. “I wish Doris thought so, too.” 

‘Doris?’ 

“Just at present, Doris bothers with too 
much excess baggage,” said Mrs. Alden, 
and Doris, ashamed to find she was actu- 
ally eavesdrooping, backed around the 
house and raced, noisily this time, for 
the kitchen door. 

“Hello! One treasure-hunter hot on the 
home trail!’ Mrs. Carlton hailed her. 
“Have you unearthed the buried treas- 
ure?” : 

“It’s not buried, or I’m mistaken,” said 
Doris. “The last slip read: 


‘Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend’— 


I think, oh, I think it’s a hand of a clock 
somewhere!’ Laughing, she ran from 
clock to clock, and finally looked up at 
the grandfather clock on the landing. 

“Of course!” she triumphed. “Look 
up!” And up the stairs she sped, to find, 
sure enough, the last little note clipped on 
the big hand. 

““The riches of -India,’” she read 
wonderingly. “India, India. I hear the 
other Sixpences coming! India! Oh! I 
know! The geography we were looking 
at last night!’ Racing’ for the fat 
geography on the library table, Doris 
found the end of the treasure trail. A 
sthall, square, flat box, wrapped in tissue 
paper was atop the geography, opened at 
the map of India. 

“T have it! I’ve found it!” she hailed 
excitedly as the others trooped in. 

“Good for Doris!” rang the hearty 
chorus, without one note of envy. 

“Hurry, Doris!’ And as Doris opened 
the box, “Oh! Ah!” 

“How lovely!” breathed Doris. 
Carlton, how sweet!” 

“It’s a very inexpensive little string of 
fish-scale pearls,” said Mrs. Carlton. “It’s 
very simple,” she added, with a mischiey- 
ous smile at Mrs. Alden. 

“It shows real taste,” said Mrs. Alden, 
and both mothers laughed like school- 
girls. 

“Mother,” said Doris, following her 
mother to her room an _ hour . later, 
“Mother, I’m an eavesdropper.” 

Mother, sensing sincerity in the tone, 
turned startled eyes upon her. 

“IT know. I didn’t mean to. I was so 
surprised,’ stammered Doris as Mother 
waited. 

“You and Mrs. Carlton were talking 
and didn’t hear me when I first came to 
the kitchen door, and before I could say 
anything or come in, I’d listened. And I 
am a simpleton. You said so once at 


“O Mrs. 


home. I know about excess baggage, 
Mother.” 
“You do? Then thank goodness for 
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eavesdropping!” Instead of a rebuke, 
Mother’s arms were round her in a hug. 
“How did you ever think up such a 


funny name as excess baggage?’ came ~ 


Doris’ voice, stifled on Mother’s shoulder. 
“Sit here in the window seat with me 
and I’ll tell you,” said Mother so seriously 
that Doris obeyed without a word. 
“Everyone has talked and thought, for 
months now, of the first daring flight 
across the Atlantic,” began Mother, and 
Doris nodded, wondering what on earth 
“Lindy” had to do with it. ; 
“The boy who made that flight took off 
quietly, no elaborate preparations made 
by himself or. by hurrahing friends. And 
he was careful not to take one ounce of 
excess baggage.” 
“IT know,’ said Doris, 
plussed. ‘Two ham sandwiches.” 


“Two ham sandwiches,’ repeated 
Mother. “The simplest, plainest food 
there is. No fuss for him.” 


Doris began to see daylight. 

“They seem symbolic to me. 
everyday ham sandwiches.” - 

“Why?” Doris couldn’t quite put two 
and two together. 

“If he had fussed about taking elabo- 
rate, fancy food, he would have been a 
different kind of person.” 

“Fussing about food is excess baggage?” 
murmured Doris. 

“One item. But this boy who flew alone 
over the Atlantic could never have done 
it if he hadn’t had clean courage, and he 
couldn’t have won the hearts of the world 


Plain, 


Peace 
If peace be in the heart, 

The wildest winter storm is full of solemn 
beauty, 

The midnight lightning flash but shows 
the path of duty, 

Hach living creature tells some new and 
joyous story, 


The very trees and stones all catch a ray 
of glory, 
If peace be in the heart. 
—Charles Francis Richardson, 


Sentence Sermon 
In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.—Isaiah wren. 15. 


if he hadn’t had modesty. There wouldn’t 
have been room in his character for the 
necessary baggage if he’d given room to 
irresolution, irresponsibility, conceit—all 
the long list of the excess baggage items.” 

“But we can’t all fly over the Atlantic, 
even if we are brave,” began Doris. “And 
we can’t win the hearts of nations’— 

“Ah, but that was, I think, the least 
of what he did,’ was Mother’s surprising 
answer. 


“Then what did he do? Besides, I 
mean.” Doris looked her wide-eyed 
astonishment. 


“He showed youth a new trail to 
follow.” 

“Oh!” 

“You can’t all of you fly over the At- 
lantic, that’s a fact. But every one of 
you can throw overboard all excess bag- 
gage, and till you do, you'll never know 
what flights you can make.” 


entirely non- ~ 
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_ “He’s simple,’ said Doris, quietly. 
“Tike you, Mother.” 

“Thank you, my dear, but I have plenty 
of excess baggage to throw overboard, 
too,” said Mother, really moved by Doris’ 
comprehension. “Come, try on the pearls. 

hey’re not the chiefest treasure you’ve 

ound on this party, dear.” 

“You don’t think they’re excess bag- 
gage?’ asked Doris mischievously. 

“The box is no bigger than a ham sand- 
wich,” laughed Mother. “So I think you 
may safely take them on all your trips.” 

“Tll always keep them,” said Doris 
simply, “to remind me to try to get rid of 
excess baggage.” ; 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Hoppywood Joker 
CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Sammie Squirrel was up early. No one 
else in Hoppywood was astir, except the 
birds, who began to cheep at the first 
streak of daylight. Sammie was very busy 
piling up soft dirt. It fairly flew under 
his little hind feet as he kicked it out of a 
hole. But it wasn’t the dirt he wanted; 


-it was the hole. After he had dug a nice 


little pit, he carried long leafy branches 
and laid them across it, and then filled in 
the spaces with moss. “There!” thought 
Sammie Squirrel, “it looks just like the 
rest of the ground around here.” Then 
Sammie scampered up into a leafy maple 
tree and looked out, for the little people of 
Hoppywood were beginning to appear. 
Rufus Rabbit came hopping along first. 
He almost crossed over Sammie Squirrel’s 
pit, but not quite. Then Charley Chip- 
munk hopped along, waving his beautiful 
gray tail. But he didn’t hop very far, for 
he crossed the maple branches, and down 
he fell into the pit. That was just what 
Sammie Squirrel was waiting for, and he 
chuckled softly to himself as he watched 


Try It 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


List the things you're thankful for, 
Write them in a row; 

Hxtra paper you will need, 

_ First thing you know. 


You'll be very much surprised. 
(Another pencil, please!) 

Start with things you love outdoors— 
Roses, birds, and trees. 


Add the sun, the moon, and stars, 
Don’t forget the brook; 

Goodness me, before you’re through, 
You will fill a book. 


Keep right on and go inside, 
Look around awhile; 

All your playthings, home itself, 
Mother’s loving smile. 


Mind, you don’t leave out a thing! 
Write it down in ink; 

Every blessing, big and small— 
Did I see you blink? 


“You can’t do it possibly?” 
Row on row on row— 

Well, I didn’t think you could! 
Aren't you thankful, though? 


‘the day, 
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poor Charley Chipmunk seolding and 
chattering down in the pit. The noise 
brought Willie Weasel and Walter Wood- 
chuck to the spot. Then came Mother 
Woodchuck and Major Muskrat hurrying 
up. Among them all, they helped Charley 
Chipmunk out. Major Muskrat examined 
the hole in the ground, then looked right 
up in the tree where Sammie Squirrel was 
hiding. He must have seen his twinkling 
eyes, for he said to Mother Woodchuck : 
“Sammie Squirrel is getting just a little 
too frisky.” 

A few days later, Major Muskrat’s 
rheumatism, from staying in the water so 
continually, was bothering him. He went 
limping through the Main Path of Hoppy- 
wood, and right behind him limped 
Sammie Squirrel, holding a willow stick 
just exactly the way Major Muskrat was 
carrying his stout hickory cane. Major 
Muskrat saw all the animals smiling 
broadly, turned suddenly, and caught 
Sammie Squirrel right in the act. Sammie 
scampered away so suddenly that he did 
not hear Major Muskrat say for the second 
time, “Sammie Squirrel is getting a little 
bit too frisky.” 

One day, not long after, Sammie 
Squirrel went tearing up the path and 
stopped at Mother Woodchuck’s. “TI just 
met a large party over in Walnut Grove,” 
he panted. “The same large party is com- 
ing up to your house to supper.” 

“How many?” called Mother Woodchuck 
allin a flurry. But Sammie Squirrel had 
vanished. 

Mother Woodchuck bustled around, 
gathering vegetables and cracking nuts. 
Pretty soon Major Muskrat appeared, and 
asked if he might stay to supper. No one 
else came at all; and on talking it over, 
they decided that Major Muskrat alone 


must be the large party that Sammie 


Squirrel meant. (He was rather plump.) 
And for the third time, Major Muskrat 
said: “Sammie Squirrel is really getting 
just a wee bit too frisky.” 

That evening, Major Muskrat and 
Mother Woodchuck talked it all over; and 
after the Major had gone, Mother Wood- 
chuck made a pan of rich chocolate nut 
fudge and put it outside the window to 
cool. In the morning it was gone, but 
Mother Woodchuck just smiled as if she 
were pleased about it. A little later in 
Rufus Rabbit reported that 
Sammie Squirrel was lying on a limb of 
the maple tree groaning with pain. 
Mother Woodchuck called Dr. Mink, and 
on the way she told him a few things 
about Sammie Squirrel. Dr. Mink, with 
a twinkle in his eye, nodded. 

In about a week, when Sammie was a 
little better, he asked Dr. Mink why none 
of his friends came to see him, “Well,” 
said Dr. Mink, “Charley Chipmunk has a 
sprained leg from falling into a pit. Major 
Muskrat is still lame with rheumatism. 
And Mother Woodchuck says she is all 
tired out from getting ready for a large 
party when only one guest appeared.” 

Sammie Squirrel hung his head. 

“T am afraid you have not many friends 
here in Hoppywood,” continued Dr. Mink, 
“for you play too many pranks on them.” 

“Can’t they take a joke?’ asked Sammie 
Squirrel, looking hurt. 
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“There are two kinds of fun,” said Dr. 
Mink, “friendly fun and unfriendly fun. 
Why don’t you try the friendly kind?’ 

“How?” asked Sammie Squirrel. 

“Think it over,’ advised Dr. Mink. 

As soon as Sammie Squirrel was well 
enough, he was just plumb full of frolic 
again. He started off to Walnut Grove, 
where the largest walnuts grew, and he 
gathered walnuts and walnuts and wal- 
nuts. He piled them all in a big hollow 
oak tree in Hoppywood. That night he 
left a large basketful at Charley Chip- 
munk’s front door and one at Major Musk- 
rat’s front. door, and one at Mother Wood- 
chuck’s front door. Just as he was frisk- 
ing away, one of the Woodchuck children 
ran out and grabbed his fuzzy tail; then 
they all pounced upon him, and drew him 
into the house, walnuts and all. When the 
little Woodchucks saw all those big nuts 
they gave three cheers for Mr. Sammie 
Squirrel. And Sammie decided that 
friendly fun was the best, after all. 

[All rights reserved] 


Nathalia Crane, Poet 


Nathalia Crane, Brooklyn’s fourteen- 
year-old poet, has won $500 with her prize 
poem, “Wings of Lead,” a poem of sixty 
lines, which voices the “faith in miracles” 
which Lindbergh’s flight inspired in the 
young author. Four thousand poets from 
all parts of the world entered the lists of 
the competition arranged by Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York bibliophile, in con- 
nection with the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Since they submitted their manu- 
scripts anonymously, Nathalia won her 
honors on equal terms, with no handicap 
given her on account of her youth. The 
first four lines and the last eight of 
“Wings of Lead” follow: 


The gods released a vision on a world forespent 
and dull; 

They sent it as a challenge by the sea-hawk 
and the gull. 

It roused the Norman eagerness, 
cliffs turned red: 

You fly the wings of logic—can you fly the 
wings of lead? 


the Albion 


And the eyes of all look upward, seeing sign- 
work drawing nigh, 

The stony wings of Egypt coming back across 
the sky; 

Ephesian Dian teaching how a legend comes 
to bloom, 

And Indra holding something new, the plum- 
met-laden plume. 

We hear the clinking tambourine of Miriam 
anew, 

We believe in every miracle since Lindbergh 
flew the blue. 

The wonder of the long draw when the how- 
string is a thread— 

The beauty of a courage that can raise the 
wings of lead. 


High-School Aviation 


The Chicago board of education plans 
to have the fundamentals of flying taught 
to high-school students. Experts in avia- 
tion and in radio have been invited to 
give their advice in the preparation of a 
suitable outline, in which the subjects will 
be made part of a general mathematics 
course, 
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Mission in Louisville 
Dr. Slaten preaches—Largest congrega- 


tion for address on “The Appeal 
of Fundamentalism” 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of 

West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City, was the preacher for a success- 
ful mission held in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Louisville, Ky., October 2-9, 
with the co-operation of the Clifton Uni- 
tarian Church of the same city. The 
largest congregation assembled for the 
first evening meeting, when Dr. Slaten 
discussed “The Appeal of Fundamental- 
ism.” ‘That morning he preached on “The 
Bvolution of Religion.” 

His other topics were: “Modernism and 
Beyond,’ “The Next Step in Religion,’ 


“The Idea of God,’ “Immortality,” and 


“What I Believe.’ The average 
ance was 201 persons. 

Dr. Slaten also addressed the Y. P. R. U. 
at the First Church joint dinner of the 
Laymen’s League chapters and the Alli- 
ance branches of both churches. He also 
spoke before the Exchange Club, and made 
an address of twenty minutes over WHAS. 

The cards upon which those people who 
found themselves anxious to keep in touch 
with the liberal movement in Louisville 
were asked to write their names, were 
filled in by twelve persons. The question 
cards were also useful, and as many ques- 
tions were asked as there was time to 
answer. 

The Louisville Unitarian says: 

“The mission has done much to make 
clear in the minds of Louisville liberals 
just what ‘left-wing’ Unitarianism (i.e., 
Humanism) is, and to spread the informa- 
tion that we have in Louisville a church 
broad enough to give real radicalism an 
open-minded hearing. The object of the 
mission, which was to reach, if possible, 
the detached and isolated free-thinking 
liberal, was well served. The whole pro- 


attend- 


ject was most worthy and successful.” 


At First Church in Boston 


Thursday afternoon vesper services at 
4.30 o’clock began in the First Church in 
Boston, Unitarian, November 3. There is 
a half-hour of organ music by John P. 
Marshall, organist emeritus of the church, 
followed by a brief devotional service and 
an address by the minister, Dr. Charles 
E. Park. 

The “hour of organ music” was renewed 
in this church November 6, to continue 
for six Sundays. The hour is 4.30 p.ar, 
and William E. Zeuch, the organist, is at 
the organ. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


Dean Charles R. Brown of the Divinity 
School of Yale University will preach 
Tuesday, November 15, at the King’s 
Chapel week-day service in Boston, Mass. 
Dean Brown is well known in Boston as 
a lecturer, preacher, and author of many 
books interpreting religion in the life of 
to-day, his latest being “Ten Short Stories 
from the Bible,’ published in 1925. He 
has been dean of the Yale Divinity School 
since 1911. ‘ 
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The preacher on Wednesday of the same 
week, November 16, will be Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of. Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton. Thursday, November 17, the preacher 
will be Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle of the 
First Baptist Church of Newton, Mass.; 
and Friday, November 18, Dr. Frank O. 
Hall of Tufts College will preach. Mon- 
day, November 14, there will be an organ 
recital in King’s Chapel at 12.15 p.m. by 
Mr. Robinson, the King’s Chapel organist. 
The recital will be preceded by a brief 
devotional service conducted by Dr. John 
C. Perkins, the minister. 


Civilians, Not Soldiers 
to Nicaragua, Say Laymen 


The Laymen’s League chapter of Vine- 
land, N.J., at its meeting October 2, dis- 
cussed the recent conference of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation at Asbury Park, 
and the paper by Toribio Tijerino of 
Niearagua on recent United States activi- 
ties in his country. The chapter voted to 
send copies of the brief summary of this 
speech to the local Congressman and the 
two State senators, as well as to President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, calling 
special attention to this paragraph: 

“Should the United States, determined 
as it is to watch closely and conduct the 
elections of Nicaragua, realize that for 
that task civilians are better fitted than 
military men, and realize also that this 
is a great and unequaled opportunity for 
regaining its lost prestige in Latin 
America, and appoint for that task ci- 
vilians of the highest standing, inviting to 
co-operate with that board the Latin- 
American jurists at The Hague and those 
of the Rio Janeiro conference for drafting 
principles of International Law, I believe 
that a great victory for good will and for 
conciliation and fellowship would have 
been won. I am confident also that elec- 
tions conducted under such auspices would 


be as fair as it is humanly possible to: 


have them, and that a government would 
result in Nicaragua truly representative 
of the Nicaraguan people, a government 
which all the other governments of the 
continent would not hesitate to recognize.” 


Boston Community Church School 


The Community Church in Boston, 
Mass., has opened a class in religious 
education, to meet at the same hour as 
the church service in Symphony Hall. 
Miss Phyllis Schriver, a senior of Miss 
Wheelock’s School, has been engaged as 
teacher, and the class will start with ten 
children, ranging in age from six to ten 
years. As the class grows, it will be sub- 
divided and other teachers engaged. <A 
fee of twenty-five cents each Sunday is 
charged in order to help meet expenses. 
Mrs. William G. Haseltine and Mrs. C. F. 
Klebsattel of Brookline, Mass., are in 
charge of the class. 


$2,500 for Church in Keene 


The will of Ella A. Dort of Keene, N.H., 
contains a legacy of $2,500 to the Unita- 
rian Church of Keene. 


‘from the First Unitarian Churcn 
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First Parish in Weston, Mass., 
Installs Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


The First Parish Church at Weston, 
Mass., installed Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
as minister of the parish at a special 
service Thursday evening, October 20. Al- 
though the weather was not favorable, a 
congregation was in attendance which 
crowded the church to the doors. Several 
clergymen from the town and from neigh- 
boring parishes took part in the service. 

Rey. Elmer §S. Forbes of the American 
Unitarian Association made the inyoca- 
tion. Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister 
of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., read the Scripture lesson. 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Theological 
School in Harvard University preached 
the sermon. He pointed out some of the 
difficulties with which the modern min- 
ister is confronted in these restless days, 
including the shifting moral standards 
of the age. 

The act of installation was read by 
Frank W. Knowlton, president of the 
Standing Committee of the Church, and 
the congregation. The new minister made . 
appropriate response. Rey. Miles Hanson, 
his father, and minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., offered the 
prayer of installation. Greetings from 
the parish were extended by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., Mr. Hanson’s 
immediate predecessor; and the welcome 
to the community was by Dr. Joseph BE. 
Perry, minister of the First Baptist 
Chureh of Weston. The minister pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Following the service, a large reception 
in honor of the newly installed minister 
was held in the parish house. 


Orthodox Workers Attend 
Church School Conference 


Sixty to seventy church school workers 
in 
Yonkers, N.Y., the First Liberal Church 
in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches in Yonkers attended 
a successful conference on religious edu- 
cation held at the Yonkers church, Oc- 
tober 23. One Episcopal rector asked for 
the privilege of bringing his whole church 
school staff to the conference. Dr. Ade- 
laide T. Case of Teachers’ College assisted 
Rey. Edwin Fairley in conducting the 
conference. There were no set speeches; 
but questions were asked and opinions 
aired in truly democratic fashion for two 
hours, and the discussion would have 
lasted longer but that the leaders had 
to catch a train. The Episcopal rector, 
however, stayed until midnight, continu- 
ing the discussion with Rey. Hilary G. 
Richardson, the minister of the Yonkers 
ehurch. 

This is the first of a series of similar 
conferences arranged by the Committee on 
Religious Education of the Metropolitan 
Conference, in conjunction with the New 
York City office of the Department of 
Religious Education. Similar meetings 
are planned for Elizabeth and Hacken- 
sack, N.J., Brooklyn, N.Y., New York City, 
and whatever places ask for them. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I will delight 
myself in Thy 


statutes; 
I will not forget 
Thy word 


BIBLE 


Shoals Reunion, December 10 


A change in the date of the Shoals re- 
union has been necessary, and the com- 
mittee now announces it for Saturday, 
December 10. The reunion will be held 
at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass. A reception from 
five to six o’clock will be followed by 
dinner. A program is being arranged for 
the early evening, with dancing later. 
Tickets at $1.50 will include both the 
dinner and program. Those who wish to 
attend only during the entertainment and 
dancing may secure tickets for fifty cents. 

Reservations for the dinner should be 
made before December 8 with Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden, 25 Beacon Street, 
- Boston, chairman of the Reunion Com- 
mittee. 

Among Miss Glidden’s assistants on the 
committee are Waitstill H. Sharp, Miss 
Sara Comins, Miss Frederika Wendte, 
Miss Helen Howe, and Mrs. Malcolm Rees. 


At Stevens Memorial Chapel 


Services in the Stevens Memorial Chapel 
at Vineyard Haven, Mass., were held as 
usual the past summer. During a slight 
illness of Dr. Charles B. Elder, minister- 
in-charge, early in the season, the pulpit 
was filled successively for three Sundays 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish,.-Dr. George F. 
Patterson, and Prof. Mark Mohler. For 
the rest of the season Dr. Elder officiated. 


Southwestern Liberals Would Amend 
Constitution to Secure Religious 


Freedom in all the States 
(Continued from page 891) 


Not only did Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers delight his large audiences at the 
conference meetings, but also the students 
of Washburn College, Topeka, where he 
spoke four times, and where ‘The Gentle 
Reader,” with his quaint humor and beauti- 
ful diction, won for himself a warm spot 
in the hearts of the students. His dis- 
cussions of books were greatly appreciated 
by the young people. 

There is religious liberty on the “Kansas 
Prairie,’ and a warmth of hospitality to 
visitors from the East and elsewhere. Ses- 
sions of the conference were attended by 
leaders of the civic affairs of the city, and 
produced marked discussions among busi- 
ness men. It is safe to say that Topeka 
will find herself greatly benefited by the 
spiritual impulse given by the sixth annual 
conference of the Southwestern Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Sixth Season of 


UNITARIAN PREACHING MISSIONS 
conducted by the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


opened October 16, and will continue 
throughout the autumn, winter and 
early spring. Churches that contem- 
plate having such a mission are 
asked to communicate with the 
League as soon as possible. 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 

B. Farnuam Smite 


Epwarp J. Samson, T'reas. 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE ciristiax 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frang L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A, Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK © 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, ~ 


through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecreTaRy, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Christians: / * waa 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
‘Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Seay Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 

School O: cay re Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy ander] Initarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


SOCIAL, AND Pea 
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Meetings in Harrisburg 


Unitarians in Pennsylvania Capital hold- 
ing services— The preachers 


The first of a series of Unitarian serv- 
ices in Harrisburg, Pa., was held Sunday 
evening, October 30. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., preached the 
sermon. These services, which will be 
held until November 20, and longer if 
results justify it, are being sponsored by 
the Joseph Priestley Conference, and they 
look forward to the formation of a Uni- 
tarian society in the capital city of that 
State. One who attended writes: ‘Most 
enthusiastic Unitarian meeting here to- 
night. Dr. Griffin preached wonderfully. 
Room could not hold all who wished to 
come.” 

Preachers who are addressing the other 
meetings are Rev. John B. W. Day of 
Lancaster, Pa., November 6; Rev. William 
A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., Novem- 
ber 13; Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., November 20. 

The Harrisburg committee for these 
services is headed by George Ross Hull, 
a prominent lawyer, who has provided 
funds for local expenses. A member of 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadel- 
phia made a contribution to cover initial 
expenses. 


Personals 


Henry H. Bond of Waltham, Mass., who 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a member of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Waltham. Mr. 
Bond, who has been in the practice of law 
in Boston, Mass., specializing in income 
tax matters, will be in charge of fiscal 
affairs in the Treasury Department. 


_ Edwin H. Wilson, present holder of the 
Cruft Traveling Fellowship of the Mead- 
ville Theological School and a. former 
member of the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., after a course of philosophical 
studies at the Sorbonne in Paris, and at 
Oxford, is now studying at London Uni- 
versity. During the summer and autumn, 
he has had many opportunities to preach 
and to look into religious and social con- 
ditions in England. He is now living at 
the Pioneer Preachers’ Hostel in London. 
In December he plans to return to 
America to enter the active ministry. 


Dr. James Sullivan, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Albany, N.Y., 
and Commissioner of Higher Education of 
the State of New York, was awarded the 
degree of LL.D. at the last commencement 
of Syracuse University. 


Mr. and Mrs. HB. A. De Wolf, two of 
the oldest and most valued members of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in 
St. Louis, Mo., received congratulations 
on their golden wedding day, October 17. 
Mrs. De Wolf worked hard for the estab- 
lishment of playgrounds, and for the ar- 
dent campaign against tuberculosis in St. 
Louis. For many years she was the treas- 
urer of the Mission Free School, a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Children’s Hospi- 
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tal, a director of the Needle-Work Guild, 


‘and a charter member of the Wednesday 


Club. ; 


The death of Mrs. Arthur H. Winn, 
wife of the Unitarian minister at Peter- 
boro, N.H., occurred Sunday, October 30, 
and burial was the following Tuesday. 
Mrs. Winn had been in ill health for a 
long. time. 


Dr. Bruce Swift, former minister at 
Niagara Falls, is living at Teaneck, N.J., 
where he is studying at Columbia Univer- 
sity and doing some writing. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, November 14, at 11 a.m. 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Church in Boston will speak on “The New 
Reformation in Czechoslovakia.” The 
meeting will be open to the public, and 
a good attendance is desired to hear this 
timely address. : 


' SOLD 1800 $900.00 
CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS PROFIT 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 

pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 

Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 

will send full particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 

7 Water St., Dept.B-5 Boston, Mass. 


Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
trom a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conducr of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 


A source of light, strength and reassurance. 

The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion ot many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks ot life: 


Your book, ‘‘“Great Companions’’. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the material available to me. 
I look forward to using this as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading. It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and { thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 


President of Dartmouth College 
“A beautiful and wonderful book” 


Price $2.50 
Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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aes B RIDGE ¢‘OUPLETS 
THEABC MOF BRIDGE YIN RHYME 
By ANNA G. RICHEY 


Fifty Cents 


McElvany Press, 219 Boulevard of the Allies 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


FUE Exo GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


§ CoxSons & Vining 43338234 st. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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Dr. MacCarthy’s New Book 
The Philosophy of Religion 


by 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, A.M., Ph.D. 


with an introduction by 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Here are twelve chapters which give a clear, 
eoncise exposition of the relation between 
science, philosophy, and religion. 


Current Comment 

Boston 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor: “It is a true 
transcript of what the ever-growing minds 
of spiritual thinkers are saying to this day.” 

London 
H. Bodel Smith, Editor: ‘Whoever reads 
this book, which is a strong appeal to 


reason and experience, will have his reli- 

gious faith powerfully strengthened.” 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D.: “Vital issues, ad- 

mirably presented—rationally theistic, essen- 


tially Christian, and yet thoroughly in 
accord with the highest and best in modern 
science.” 
The chapters are: 

A New Declaration of Independence 

Knowing the Unknowable 

The Romance of World Building 

The Culture of the Cave Man 

Accepting the Universe Philosophically 

Does Death End All? 

The Bible, A Progressive Revelation 

The Messianic Hope 

Essential Christianity 

Creedal Christianity 

Saving the Soul of America 

Strategic Certainties in Religion 


Price $1.50 For Sale by 
The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street - - - _ Boston 


“T wish some college clothes.” “Athletic, 
humorous, or studious?’—Louwisville Cou- 
rierJ ournal. 


“How do you feel?’ we asked. “Very 
important,” replied the egotist.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


“Where do you live?’ “In Ithaca.” 
“NLY.?” “Oh, because I was born there, 
I guess.”—Dreverd. -+ | 


How busy is not so important as why 
busy. The bee is congratulated, the 
mosquito swatted. 


IT heard a man complain once in my 
church of the “end seat hogs,” says Rev. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher. I thought it over, 
and decided: that an “end seat’ hog” is the 
fellow who gets the seat you want. 


“Tommy, .how many wars was Spain 
engaged in during the seventeenth cen- 
tury?” “Seven, sir.’ “Seven? Enumer- 
ate them.” “One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven,”—Tit-Bits. 


Sandy MacPherson; after being shown 
to his room in a hotel, looked from the 
window and noticed a large illuminated 
clock in a tower aeross the street. He 
stopped his watch.—Toledo Blade. 


an insignificant little woman, but 

dresses! Don’t you think she 
has style?” “Remarkable. She’s one of 
those women who are merely the by- 
product of their clothes.’”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“She’s 
how she 


The ealler was young and quite charm- 
ing. . “If you like,” said the young man 
at the desk, “I’ll have your poem sub- 
mitted to the editor.” “No,” she answered 
positively. “I'll read it aloud to him. I 
prefer to have the editor submitted to the 
poem.”—Boston Transcr ipt. 


A Welsh Sunday-school Bible-class had 
encountered a particularly difficult verse, 
when the sage of the class consulted his 
commentary. The verse before and the 
one following were fully explained, but 
not the difficult one, whereupon our sage 
commented: “It’s always the same ; 
don’t know something about it yourself, no 
one else does !” 


Waitress: “What kind of sandwich? 
We have tomato and grated clove; lobster 
and coleslaw; crab-meat ‘sandwiches ; 
truffle sandwiches; lake sturgeon with 
india relish sandwiches; anchovy sand- 
wiches; red snapper roe sandwiches ; fruit 
salad sandwiches; fried oyster sand- 
wiches; stuffed olive sandwiches; terra- 
pin—” Diner: ‘“I’llhave ham.” Waitress: 
“what's that ?”’—Life. 


“And what is this?” 
Said she, 

As she sat in the car 
And pressed 

A round knob 

With her foot. 


“That,” said he, 
As he put on 
His golden crown, 
“Was 
An accelerator.” 
—Christian World, 


if you |- 


JE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH ee 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


STOTT SHI S Te Le LLL 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
par, pegs minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Seo NRNNC NNN 


Bo Vou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromtield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


HELP AND 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful, 


permanent home for travelers. Address: 1912 
“G"” Street, Northwest. 
BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 


Preston, 


Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 


56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 


1, 2 and 3. Tel. Caprtat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Hst. 1890. 
SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress, Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 SJ 


| Services at 11. 


| Arlington Street Church, Boston ; 
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Two Thousand Miles ‘3 nder Canvas, wis Edward 
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Home* . 7). aes 888 t 
What Makes Ideal cement aiid Maniacs 
Subject at Plymouth and Bay Meeting . . 889 


4 
Southwestern Liberals Would Amend Consti- . 
tution to Secure Freedom in All ae a 

: 


by Griffith Bonner. . . ... 
Our Book Table M3 
A Friend, A. R. H.; Books . = 3 . «es. eue 
Our Children 
Excess Baggage, by Rose Brooks, PartII . . 894 5 
The Hoppywood Joker, by Carrie Belle Boyden 895 j 
Poetry 
Try It, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . . . . 895 


Church Notes... -.-.. ++. 


Pleasantries . .|. ieee eee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. _ Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
s : The church is open daily from 

to 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church ser- 
vices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


q 
SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), ; 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- ' 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. ‘ 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


¥ 
NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 3 

way). A. Wakefield Siaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m.’ Visitors are cor- j 
dially invited to make themselves known to the r 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. | 
7 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 am. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR, Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station). John How- 
land Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice, 11 a.m. Visitors are invited to meet Dr. 
Lathrop and sign the Visitors’ Register. 


ct 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice, 11 A.M. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Hour of | 
Organ music at 4.30 p.M., by William E. Zeuch, — 
organist. Communion service immediately after a 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. a 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist an 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.mM., Mo 
Prayer, with sermon by Pres. W. H. P. Fennel 
Brown University. Week-day services: 12.15 
p.M., Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Fri-- 
day inclusive, 12.15 p.m. Preachers, Novem- 
ber 15, Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Uniyer- 
sity; November 16, Dr. Samuel A. BEli 
Novem! 
17, Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Bap’ 
Church, Newton ; November 18, Dr. Frank | 
Hall, Tufts College. i" 


